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DisPpLaAy Service DirEcTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pear! 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton, and Erie, Pa. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 








CINCINNATI. 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main Street, 
Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIC—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 


Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. llth 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for~ Western Virginia. Write for map. 
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"IT BEHOOVES EVERYONE EN- 
GAGED IN DISPLAY OR THE PRES- 
ENTATION OF MERCHANDISE AT 
THE 'POINT-OF-PURCHASE’ TO 
KNOW THE PRODUCT— KNOW 
WHAT THE CUSTOMER WANTS 
AND DESIRES—AND KNOW HOW 
AND WHEN TO PRESENT THIS 
KNOWLEDGE IN DISPLAYS TO 
GET THE BEST RESULTS."—CARL 
V. HAECKER. -°- 


COVER 


The creative "Rose Petal Crepe” slip display fea- 
tured on the cover of this issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
shows again the modern display work of Ray W. Parks, 
director of displays, Leavitt Stores Corporation, Man- 
chester, N. H.—a very instructive article by Parks 
appeared in the June issue. In this display Parks 
made a huge reproduction of the Manufacturer's 
Label, with the rose made of thirty-six slips. The size 
of the panel is 4 by 7 feet. Rose petals were used 
on the floor. The entire background is hung in black 
velvet. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Interior Displays At "Elders"... . 
ppt PS By Everett W. Quintrell 


Illustrating the “Illustrative” Dis- 
ee ee By W. L. McCurry 


A "Phelps" Shoe Display Presen- 
tation....... By T. Willard Jones 
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BIG VICTORY. 


Users 
of the 


WIN FIRST «SECOND PRIZES 


IN 1934 NATIONAL COTTON WEEK DISPLAY CONTEST 


to 








The most convincing proof of the value of the 
Cutawl is that by its use Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Henry were able to make displays that won 
the major prizes in a nation-wide display con- 
test. 


Ist PRIZE WINNER SAYS: 


"The Cutawl was used in making the house, tree, foliage, 
fence, scissors, back panels and cut-out letters. We made the 
ee wallboard cut-outs and then cut out the fabrics and pasted 

: : them on. With every background or setting we make, the 
Ist Prize—Geo. M. Allen, Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn. Cutawl is used—and | wouldn't be without it.""—Geo. M. Allen, 


Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn. 


2nd PRIZE WINNER SAYS: 


“All material used in my window was cut out with the Cutawl 
and let me say that | find this machine invaluable in my 
work.""—Hugh A. Henry, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, Ill. 





sees ae 


YOU TOO NEED A CUTAWL 


You may not need the Cutawl to win prizes, 
but you do need it to win trade for your store. 
It is only through having trade-pulling win- 
dows that you can be considered a successful 
display man and you require the Cutawl to 














2nd Prize—Hugh A. Henry, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, Ill. make this type of display. 
. GET YOUR CUTAWL NOW | 
“a And have it for the production of the year's most irnportant selling events. ' 
Nr Fall Openings, Winter, Christmas and January Sales. We can arrange 
R, easy terms of payment that enable you to get a Cutawl at once. 





USE THE COUPON 
This will bring you our new catalog full of information 
about the Cutawl and its multitude of uses. It also 
shows outstanding work produced recently by stores 


everywhere. Clip the coupon now. 
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A Panacea for 1934 


Window Ilis$ 


I believe it was in 1933 that Clement 
Kieffer, Jr. said: “Who am I to offer a pre- 
diction that will inspire display executives 
to accomplish more in the year 1933? Much 
has been written in the past. My opinion 
today is no different than in 1932. The 
panacea for our ills is work—intensified 
work. Yes! We have had a plenty in 1931; 
equally as much in 1932 and shall continue 
to have more in 1933. Display faces the 
new horizon with courage only if display 
executives have the courage of their own 
convictions and fight for the right which is 
theirs. 

“Displaymen should not engender an in- 
feriority complex which leads them to un- 
derestimate the importance of their job. 
They must not only keep abreast of the 
style demands, but ahead of them. They 
should not spend too much energy guarding 
their own little preogatives. Being beauro- 
cratic will get us nowhere. Displaymen must 
coordinate with all phases of the mercantile 
business and the better the synchronization 
the more successful will be the ultimate re- 
sults. I believe that display not only has 
come into its own but will continue to build. 


By H. A. BIDWELL 
The J. C. Penney Company 
Everett, Washington 


—The window display presentation _illus- 
trated on this page shows how the small 
store can merchandise opening displays 
effectively and yet inexpensively. Modern 
window displays aren't always a question 
of elaborate effects. What could be more 
simple than the display system of Bid- 
well's duvetyne covered panels and 
constructional display platforms and 
panels ?— 





Each year we find more intensified analysis 
placed behind every effort. 

“There is nothing wrong with display. 
What display needs is more whole-souled 
men who are willing to sacrifice time, effort 
and energy to place it in its right sphere. 
During the past two years there has been 
manifested a laxity on the part of display- 
men generally throughout the United States 
in the support of their association activities. 
Display is doomed for a severe set-back if 
this seemingly non-interest is allowed to 
centinue. We of the display profession must 
face each new year with optimism, concerted 
cooperation and coordinated effort.” 

Time has not changed, very much, Mr. 
Kieffer’s consideration of display. Perhaps 


many display executives and displaymen 
have a better appreciation of the retail value 
of display; perhaps display’s consideration 
of “the power of the window display” has 
helped develop a better appreciation of dis- 
play by retail merchants, but the fact re- 
mains that American displaymen are doing 
a more comprehensive job of display than 
has been done for several years. Windows 
seem to have become a place where mer- 
chandise is dramatized. Such constructive 
consideration of merchandise and windows 
has become increasingl; important with exe- 
cutive displaymen, but too many displaymen 
still consider the window display as a means 
of effective decorative display without mer- 
chandise exploitation or of bulk or sale dis- 
play without merchandise appeal. 

I dare say that every town in America 
and city has some store where spectacular 
displays ruin the opportunity for correct 
presentation of merchandise. Such elaborate 
window showings do not effect progressive 
display; such presentations merely produce 
beautuiful window compositions for several 
feature presentations with succeeding dis- 
plays appearing quite out of place merchan- 
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as shown in a series of displays shown with 
this article. The windows referred to con- 
sist of the group titled: “Motion is the Sym- 
bol of the New Mode!;” “Zestful Sug- 
gestions for the Cocktail Hour!;” “Fashion 
dips her brush in the native palette of 
Mexico!” In this group of windows the 
decorative tempo of the windows follows the 
same idea—a group of center panels on 
which a smart air-brush design is repro- 
duced representative of the occasion; a series 
of flat, concave or convex panels are intro- 
duced on each side of the center painting, 
with metal moulding also being used to 
effect panel trim. 


Such a group of displays is representative 
of an elaborate opening, but the design of 
the group of displays is such that a com- 
plete change of design can be effected by 
just changing the center panels—either turn- 
ing them around or introducing new panels 
for new displays. The displayman will ap- 
preciate that displays of merchandise de- 
signed to effect a special store promotion 
could not be effectively merchandised in 
front of a background designed to display 
formal gowns; therefore, by turning the 
panels in the background which originally 
merchandised the formal gowns, the display 
can be made suitable for other types of pro- 
motions. 

By developing a series of opening displays 
around a set of panels or some other such 
background scheme, the display to effect a 
complete change of design needs to but 
change the character of the original display 
by changing the original set of panel de- 
signs to make each succeeding display ap- 
propriate. The displayman can use such 
simple display background schemes as plain 
panels for effective backgrounds for certain 
displays. Other displays can introduce ef- 
fective cut-out designs of either a decorative 
or descriptive nature for appropriate dis- 
play of the goods. Still other displays can 
introduce a set of neutral curtains in the 
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dised as they are in front of a background The coordination of a group of windows 


Where 


that has nothing in common with the mer- 
chandise or the event being promoted. This 
sorry state of affairs is indeed true where 
the store constructs elaborate window dis- 


is something quite simple to effect. 
a certain decorative theme is to be developed 
a series of windows can be designed to carry 
the same theme throughout the entire front. 


space occupied by the panels for display 
purposes. 
Each store has certain problems to over- 


play backgrouunds for opening displays Let us consider the development of a theme come. The store may be small with only a 


with no consideration given succeeding pres- 
entations. The constructive displayman is 
the man that so designs his opening dis- 
plays that succeeding presentations fit the 
theme cf the background. 


—The system of interchangeable, duvetyne cov- 

ered, panels makes for simplified display. The 

method of window unitization can be accom- 

plished by placing dividers at each end of the 
center panel displays— 


—Functional window background can easily be 
created by developing the display technique 
suggested by any of the displays shown with this 
article. A change of panels or constructional 
effects creates new window compositions— 


—The display on the right, like the two other 

displuays shown on this page, suggests the scope 

of merchandise presentation possible with this 

type display background. Simplicity of effects 
is evident— 
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limited number of windows, which means 
that a single window cannot always be de- 
voted to a display of merchandise from one 
department. Where a window must mer- 
chandise goods from several different de- 
partments the unit system of display presen- 
tation must be followed. In the set of win- 
dows just referred to, | want my readers to 
study the ease whereby the introduction of a 
series of displays from different departments 
can be accomplished—and still with good 
display resulting. Each display is designed 
with a center panel of a decorative nature, 
and two end displays consisting of a series 
of panel effects. In order to effectively 
merchandise goods from three different de- 
partments the displayman uses a series of 
dividers between each unit with the space 
between the dividers being used for unitized 
display of merchandise. In introducing di- 
viders the displayman should develop some 
complementary design for his dividers for 
the most effective display. With the series 
of displays illustrated here an effective di- 
vider could be produced by fashioning a 
divider of an individual panel or a series 
of panels with moulding introduced for dec- 
oration; the design introduced in the end 
panels would be developed in the dividers. 
A series of dividers for the plain panelled 
backgrounds could well consist of plain 
panel effects or a series of constructional 
boxed dividers suggested by the construc- 
tional effect introduced in the “Effeminate 
of Mannish” display. 





It is hardly necessary to speak of the sim- 
plicity of effective display presentation for 
the windows introducing the series of plain 
background panels. The introduction of 
descriptive copy in several of the displays 
suggests the theme to be followed in the 
presentation of succeeding displays. Simple 
constructional effects consisting of window 
platforms and pedestals can also be intro- 





duced for the smart and proper introduction display control. the pretty window idea in favor of the mer- 
of departmental or special displays of goods. Returning to my original theme, I repeat: chandise type. This does not mean that 
The displayman must be creative; he must “A panacea for 1934 window ills!—More_ we are “junking” windows, rather, it means 
be original and creative if each succeeding effort! More thought! More planning! that every treatment of setting and merchan- 


display is to effect correct display of goods. More results!—with simplicity of display disine arrangement must serve the purpose 
But such consideration of display proves presentation as a guide.” We have discarded of telling the merchandise story appealingly 
and effectively With simplicity as a guide, 
displaymen will give display more planning 
and more effort, which will result in more 
merchandise sales. 


—Unlike the displays pictured on the opposite 

page, the three window presentations pictured 

on this page suggest the many advantages to 

be secured by using interchangeable panels in 
windows— 


—I+ doesn't matter whether the window panels 
are placed horizontal or perpendicular, the dis- 
play compositions resulting make for the modern 
presentation of merchandise. Simple effects im- 
prove customer appreciation of merchandise— 


—The white panels of the display on the left 

might well be the reverse side of the dark panels 

used in the display pictured at the top of this 

page—ond yet the effects secured are quite 
different— 
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Use A Continental Display 
For Your Carpets 


The DISPLAY WORLD BACKGROUND 
presented this month for early fall carpet dis- 
plays goes continental with a vengeance. DIS- 
PLAY WORLD has long waited for some 
American displaymen to promote such an in- 
teresting and different display of this mer- 
chandise, but to date we have waited in vain. 
Naturally, when we saw this interesting H. & 
S. Pogue advertisement we immediately vis- 
ualized it as an attractive display production, 


and our adaptation was immediate. The dis- 
play follows new lines of carpet display—new 
for America, but suggesting a technique of 
developing carpet and rug displays long used 
in Europe. It will be a very simple matter 


for the displayman to visualize our adaptation 
of the advertisement for display purposes, but 
the following explanation will serve to clarify 
our adaptation. 

The Pogue advertisement, suggesting as it 


does the diagonal placement of the strip of 
carpet through the ad, suggested the diagonal 
treatment of the display. Old methods of 
carpet display must be ignored in this pres- 
entation; it has nothing in common with old- 
fashioned display. The display is really very 
simple in its presentation. The background 
is so designed that twelve or more strips of 
carpet can be merchandised in the window— 
that’s several more pieces than can be ef- 
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fectively displayed by using old-fashioned dis- 
play methods. The exact number of patterns 
must be governed by the method of back- 
ground construction and the size of the dis- 
play. 

Our window presentation, like the adver- 
tisement, suggests the diagonal placement of 
the background design with each individual 
oblong to display a pattern of carpet. If the 
display background is high and the window 
long, the number of carpet patterns can he 
increased accordingly. Our display actually 
suggests the display of fourteen carpet pat- 
terns. If the window background is large 
enough, two additional spaces for display of 
carpet can be added, making the total dis- 
play of carpet, sixteen pieces. 

As the advertisement suggests carpet for 
four different uses—living room, bedroom, 
stairway and hall—we suggest the presenta- 
tion of the same number of carpet patterns. 
You will notice that cur background design 
introduces small reproductions of the room 
scenes shown in the advertisement. The car- 
pet patterns for the various rooms will be 
shown on a line with the room for which the 
carpet is designed. The number of room 
reproductions can be increased or decreased 
according to the size of the window. As we 
are talking about window sizes, if your display 
is of such dimensions that the diagonal ar- 
rangement of the background can not be in- 
troduced effectively, the same arrangement 
can be developed with the space for the car- 
pet display placed on a straight rather than a 
diagonal line. 

Our display suggests sufficient space for the 
introduction of copy. The narrow band of 
white immediately above each room illustra- 
tion will be used for the copy suggested in 
the advertisement: For the Living Room; 
For the Bedroom; For the Stairway; For the 
Hall. The three bands at the top of the dis- 
play will be used for the title of the window 
presentation: Use Fine Carpets. Such titles 
as: Carpet Your Floors, Carpet Your Home, 
and other such titles can be used in prefer- 
ence to the title used. The space at the bot- 
tom oi the display would be used for copy de- 
scription. Or that feature of the display 
could be eliminated. If the individual sam- 
ples of carpet are to be priced, neat, cut-out 
prices can be used on each sample. 

The window reproduction of the display 
would be built of light furring strips and 
some type of wallboard. The construction of 
the display must be heavy enough to permit 
the disp'ay cf just samples of carpet or actual 
carpet from rolls. If roll carpet is used it 
will be necessary to nail or fasten each piece 
oi carpet securely in place, and with the nat- 
ural pull of such carpet the displayman: must 
make his window background of sufficient 
weight and strength to carry that pull. 

In the construction of the background, the 
entire display must be finished and painted a 
neutral color. The displayman can use a 
dark or a light color. The background must 
be placed in about the center of the actual 
window, and the ends of the background must 
be so designed and constructed that the en- 
tire display has a finished look; don’t ruin an 
ctherwise effective display presentation b/ 
building just the background without finish- 
ing the ends of the display. 
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—The H. & S. 
Pogue advertise- 
ment pictured on 
this page was our 
inspiration for 
the smart win- 
dow presentation 
of carpets shown 
on ihe opposite 
page. The ease 
whereby the dis- 
playman can ac- 
complish such 
display adapta- 
tions can resul? 
in many produc- 
tive displays— 


—lIf the display- 
man finds the 
angular arrange- 
ment of the win- 
dow display re- 
sulting from our 
adaptation of the 
H. & S. Pogue 


carpet advertise-. 


ment too difficult? 
of reproduction, 
the display can 
be built on a 
horizontal plane. 
The size of the 
window will gov- 
ern the quantity 
display of car- 
pets— 











Use Fine 


Carpets 






For the Stairway... 
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eee For the Hall... 


Smart decorators revived the 
fashion of carpeting floors 
from wall to wall. We have 
a wide selection of designs 
that can be used with great 
assurance, in Victorian, 
Adam, Early American and 
other period interiors. Plain 
and figured designs may be 
had in the 27-inch or broad- 
loom widths. We will be glad 
te consult with you on any 
order, large or small. 


27-Inch Plain 
and Figured 


2.90 


Square yard and up 


Plain and Figured 
Broadloom Carpet 


2.95 


Square yard and up 


Fourth Floor 


The H.&8. POGUE @, 
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Several “Thalhimer’’ Window 
Display bDresentations 





The problem of creative window display is 
just as complicated or as simple as the dis- 
playman cares to make it. Just because a 
display is elaborate is no sign it is difficult. 
Where a displayman has a sufficient budget 
to enable the production of elaborate win- 
dow presentations, the presence of that bud- 
get usually makes the elaborate display a 
simple production. It is where the display- 
man is asked to produce an elaborate dis- 
play with a small budget that complications 
set in. The displayman that has sufficient 
money with which to produce his special dis- 
plays certainly has an advantage over the 
displayman that must work with a small 
budget. Where the man works with a small 
budget the production of special displays 
means that he must salvage every display 
for reusable materials, and the development 
of displays with materials from other dis- 
plays results in window presentations that 
sometimes look rather patched. 

There are probably more displaymen in 
America working with small budgets than 
there are displaymen working with budgets 
which enable them to build each new dis- 
play from new materials. Therefore I think 





By A. MATZER 
Thalhimer's, 
Richmond, Virginia 











I will speak about some of the problems that 
can be eliminated from the production of 
effective displays by the displaymen working 
under the handicap of a small display bud- 
get. I am not saying that my display bud- 
get is small or large, or that my every dis- 
play is created with new materials; but I 
am saying that I have often produced some 
of my most effective displays from materials 
used in other displays. The most effective 
use of such materials results in the careful 
design and production of the background 
built for the special display. If the dis- 
playman doesn’t take care of the decorative 
or background materials as they are taken 
from the windows, he can not expect them 
to be usable as the display schedule demands. 

To make the most effective use of such 
material the displayman must work with a 
display schedule. He must know several 
weeks in advance of a window event just 
what the design of the window background 
is to be. He can not wait until the day 
before a special display production to create 
his background or setting, if that setting is 
to effect an original display from old mate- 
rials. Where the displayman has a complete 


knowledge of the materials available, and 
has the necessary time to design and pro- 
duce the special displays, the most effective 
window presentations will result. 

Where window displays are produced in 
front of a permanent background of sim- 
plified display effects like curtains, plain 
panels or unified displays, the production of 
simple decorative effects or descriptive copy 
will prove much easier to build. The dis- 
piayman that attempts to present special 
merchandising events in front of back- 
grounds designed for style displays is the 
displayman whose display suffers. The 
displayman hasn’t been born that can mer- 
chandise effective sale displays in front of 
backgrounds designed for style displays. 
The contrast between the elaborate back- 
ground and the background that should be 
used to feature sale goods is resulting in 
one of the most healthful changes being 
noticed in American display work. The cre- 
ative displayman has realized that he can 
not successfully merchandise style and sale 
goods in front of the same backgrounds, and 
he is beginning to so design his background 
displays that simple changes to the back- 
ground display will enable the window to 
effect smart display of goods irrespective of 
the character of the merchandise. 

This problem of a background for all types 
of displays is going to prove the salvation of 
many display departments in the years to 
come. If a temporary background or a per- 
manent background of such a nature can be 
designed whereby small changes will enable 
the display of all types of goods, the prob- 
lem of effective display will cease to trouble 
displaymen. The four distinct types of back- 
ground displays shown in the pictures used 
with this article indicate in a small way the 
character of the background of tomorrow. 
The ease whereby these displays can be 
changed to merchandise other goods will 
prove interesting to DISPLAY WORLD 
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readers. I am going to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the backgrounds and suggest the 
changes that can be made with little or no 
effort so far as effecting a complete change 
of display is concerned. I will merely sug- 
gest several changes; the individual display- 
man must use his imagination to visualize 
other displays. 

In the elaborate formal display which 
merchandises two evening gowns, we have a 
display that certainly couldn’t be used to 
succesfullsy display a sale of fabrics or 
hosiery or shoes or other such goods; and 
such a background certainly couldn’t be used 
for men’s wear or such merchandise as blan- 
kets, furniture, household furnishings or 
other such goods. But what is there to 
hinder the displayman from removing the 
decorative screen? With the screen re- 
moved, the displayman has a display that 
can be used for many different types of 
goods. The screen furnishes the formal note 
in the display of ready-to-wear; remove the 
screen or replace it with a screen repre- 
sentative of the character of the goods on 
display and the background is immediately 
appropriate. If the displayman believes the 
background is still too elaborate for certain 
displays of goods, remove the decorative 
panel which includes the column of light; 
the doorway can also be replaced with a 
plain panel. The window background will 
then consist of just a series of plain panels 
separated with strips of metal moulding. It 
doesn’t matter what type of goods is used 
in front of such a background, with the in- 
troduction of appropriate cut-out copy or 
merchandise effects the display will effec- 
tively present the goods—whether it be a 
display of fashion or sale merchandise. 

Another consideration displaymen are be- 
ginning to have for the window display is 
that not every window background should 
be used to merchandise any line of goods. 
Certain lines of goods are most effectively 
shown in small displays; other lines of goods 
require floor height, like notions or drugs, 
or floor depth, like furniture or household 
goods, er low floors, like displays of ready- 
to-wear, luggage and many other types of 
merchandise. Some of the poorest excuses 
of window displays result where the display- 
man tries to display a line of goods in a 
window originally designed for a line of 
goods much larger or smaller than the goods 
being shown. 

The large display showing the formal set- 
ting for one gown proved to be tremendously 
effective for that presentation, but just imag- 
ine the same setting for a display of sale 
coats, or a display of shoes or accessories. 
I am not saying that effective presentations 
could not be made for such merchandise in 
front of this display setting, but this setting 
indicates a more formal mode of merchan- 
dise, and sale and small goods will not fit as 
successfully into the display. But, remove 
the mirror, remove the three pedestal dis- 
players and lamps, remove the metal bar and 
draperies and you have a setting of plain 
panels and screens that can be used for any 
presentation. Introduce smart cut-out ef- 
fects representative of the goods being dis- 
played on the center background, introduce 
clever floor platforms and boxes and you 
have a setting for fashion or sale display of 
most any type of goods. 
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—On the opposite page is pictured an 
opening display presentation that can 
quite easily be adapted for more simple 
display arrangements of such goods as 
fabrics, corsets, coats, shoes, hosiery and 
other such goods by simplifying the de- 
sign of the background, removing the dec- 
orative screen and the column of glass— 


—The very modern window presentation 
shown at the top of this page can be 
adapted easily for sale goods by the re- 
moval of all decorative effects—the cur- 
tains, the round mirror, the pedestals, 
lamps and other display accessories— 


—By the removal of the metal column, 

the metal screen on the left and the back- 

ground curtain, the display of suits and 

coats might well become the setting of a 

furniture presentation or a window of 
volume merchandise— 


—Decorative effects can be tremendously 

simple and yet very effective. The win- 

dow of fabrics uses just an enlargement 

of a "Harper's Bazaar" cover, two decora- 

tive display stands, two modern figures 

and a window platform for decorative 
effects— 


The display of fabrics is merchandised in 
front of a background that originally con- 
tained an elaborate center display, but with 
the removal of that decorative object, the 
introduction of a floor platform, the huge 
reproduction of the Harper’s Bazaar cover 
and the decorative drape stands and you 
have a setting that effectively merchandises 





fabrics. 
moved, the presentation of additional dis- 


When the fabric display is re- 


plays is indeed simple. Unitized center set- 
tings consisting of photographic enlarge- 
ments or style effects result in windows that 
furnish the correct tempo for the display of 
goods being featured. The use of floor 
platforms can not be stressed too highly. 
These simple additions to windows make for 
many effective presentations. The added 
height and manner of increased display 
originality result in many novel displays. 

In the display presentation for suits and 
coats I have introduced a setting that can 
be changed easily for more effective display 
of sale goods by the elimination of the metal 
column on the left, the elimination of the 
entire draped curtain as well as the removal 
of the screen effect on the right. With the 
elimination of these objects the background 
consists of a series of plain panels on which 
the introduction of effective merchandise 
stories can be made. Another interesting 
feature about this display is that the decora- 
tive effects can be converted easily into use 
in other displays. The column effect can 
well be used in fabric displays; the screen 
panels can be divided and used in any num- 
ber of different ways where shelf effects are . 
wanted or where panel effects need proper 
division. As I said at the beginning of this 
article, ‘The problem of creative window dis- 
play can be just as complicated or as simple 
as the displayman cares to make it.” I 
think most displaymen should simplify their 
display creations for more effective display. 
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Desigoninge A Window Display 


Setting a stage, designing a window, or 
making up a magazine all have their points 
in common: (1) Merchandising—the char- 
acters, the garments, the illustrations; 
(2) the theme; (3) background—in harmony 
but subordinate to the characters, the gar- 
ments or the illustration. 

The window in relation to the store is the 
same as the relation of the cover to its 
magazine—especially if it is a fashion store 
and a fashion magazine. It can either invite 
or repel the observer, the prospective cus- 
tomer. How often it is a contradiction, 
which may result in a pleasant surprise or a 
blow when the reader or the customer has 
gone beyond the first page or the door! 

Fashion guides the hand of the display 
manager as well as the fashion editor. A 
knowledge of art and good taste and an 
understanding of one’s clientele and its de- 
mands control it. 

Getting down to specific facts, let me give 
you a brief idea of what the designers 
thought we should lock like during the 
winter of 1931. From these facts, you, the 
display directors and managers, and we, the 
fashion magazines, will take cues for our 
set-ups and our merchandise. 

“Important Influences—French Colonial, 
Second Empire, or Victorian.—The lady 
mode is still with us. Paradoxically, we 
may be ‘little boyish’ by day if we continue 
our suits and touches of white neckwear, but 
we will be ‘elegant’ by night. Even if we 
pyjama for dinner or dancing, we will do 
it ‘elegantly,’ so to speak—in the lady man- 
ner. If Worth has his way, we shall wear 
little lace-trimmed trouserettes beneath 
transparent evening skirts—recalling the 





By HELEN A. CORNELIUS 
Associate Editor, Harper's Bazaar 


New York City 


pantelles of early Victorian days. 

“Although this summer we may go bath- 
ing with as little on as Mary Nowitsky’s 
new bathing suit of shorts and bandeaux, 
we shall wear some little packet, or capelet 
or scarf arrangement, to veil our decolletes 
at night. Our decolletes, by the way, may 
be as decollete as the law allows, or quite 
demure and girlish, depending upon our type 
and the style of our evening gowns. 

“Lines for evening, as well as day, might 
still be termed ‘form-fitting’ or form-reveal- 
ing—with often a suggestion of flare from 
the hips or waist-lines. Belts, by the way, 
are important in many houses. The divided 
skirt for evening will not alter the silhouette 
as much as the pyjama, for, as Marjorie 
Howard says (our Paris fashion editor), 
‘one (the divided skirt) seeks to disguise its 
fi-furcated line, while the other (the pyjama) 
glories in it.’ ‘ 

So far, there are three evening skirt 
lengths, standardized, with emphasis on the 
longest (ground length) for evening formal 
wear. But the newest skirt length is that 
of the Sunday night frock, or restaurant 
frock, which is no longer flopping below 
coats, but will be about 11 inches from the 
ground if M. Worth has his way. Fullness 
in evening skirts may be so by virtue of cir- 
cular cut or because of an inserted plaited 
godet which, by the way, for contrast, is 
sometimes painted in a different color, or 
contrasting shade (Schiaparelli). 

“Our wraps may be as short as Chanel’s 
new basque jackets, with large collars of 
fur, or they may be capes. longer in back 
than front, and often edged with fur (quite 
Victorian) or quite long, coats in handsome 


materials following the general silhouette 
of the gown beneath. There is some talk 
of reviving the ‘restaurant-dinner’ hat— 
Worth is an advocate of this and makes the 
shorter Sunday night frock to wear with it. 

“But, for formal wear, no hat could hope 
to approach the new evening coiffures for 
individuality or beauty. Antoine, so intent 
upon preserving the femininity of the type 
at night, regardless of how practically short- 
bobbed her coiffure may be by day, designs 
special headdresses, made of real hair, lac- 
quired and varnished so that they may be 
worn more than once without redressing, as 
in the days of Madame Pompadour and the 
‘coach and four’ and battleship ornamented 
wigs. 

“The sandal type slipper is the one we will 
wear unless we prefer a pump, and it will 
match or contrast the gown, according to the 
latest news we have. Gloves, short and long. 
wrinkled.” 

Don’t you think this lady of fall and win- 
ter, 1931, made interesting material for dis- 
play? 

“Speaking of material—fabrics for eve- 
ning, one might call them ‘symphonies’ or 
‘splendid.’ Velvet promises well, even at the 
events of the Paris spring season it was 
worn a good deal. Lames and brocades are 
also promised along with Schiaparelli’s 
painted chiffon and crepe gowns. Satin is 
still seen. Lanvin uses a very shiny one 
which she uses in two directions of the ma- 
terials to show intricate cutting. 

“Colors—off-whites, and off-blacks. Vion- 
net shows faintly blue-white. Lelong shows 
blue-black and green and _ brown _ blacks. 
Pink may return for evening. It is used a 
good deal by Chantal, Chanel, Cheruit and 
Vionnet. Lelong uses two colors—contrast- 
ing in bodice or jacket and skirt. Gray is 
favored occasionally for evening, and purple 
is found in some houses. Brown in others. 

“The French Colonial exhibition continues 
to influence colors, although its other influ- 
ences are at this time seemingly attenuated 
in Paris. But watch pale pink and pale 
green for evening. Daytime silhouette— 
many coat-dresses and suit-like coats (like 
what they are not) Lelong shows a new sil- 


—Charles A. Merrill, display director, Kauf- 
man-Straus Company, Louisville, Ky., effects 
o@ modern display setting for "Dorothy Grey" 
preparations. The use of three floor plat- 
forms on which each unit of goods is mer- 
chandised, the column pedestal which fea- 
tures a vase of cut flowers, and the lattice 
background effects, proves that in display 
simplicity there lies window beauty and 
productivity— 
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—It isn't very many displaymen that have as 
fine a corner window to work with as has Carl 
H. Shank, Stix, Baer and Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo. Shank has developed some tremendously 
effective window presentations for his corner 
displays. Rather than produce elaborate 
creations, he confines his presentations to 
finished period displays, with changes of arch 
and stair platform developing the decorative 
tempo for the displays— 


houette, a sort of basque peplum arrange- 
ment. When adapted to a suit, we are show- 
ing it in the July issue, it is very Louis XV, 
as it is worn with a plaited jabot. The 
jacket theme continues, often double and 
contrasting, as dark on light and vice versa. 
But watch the coat-frock and extra fur 
pieces. 

“Fur coats manipulated and cut like cloth 
coats; many coats partly of fur; coats long 
and seven-eighths—straight, ulster, reding- 
ote; suit-types, or more formal types, flared 
and fitted; wrapped to one side, or flared 
and belted a la Russe. Suits of several 
types—strict, fur-trimmed and dressy. 

“Fur collars are interesting. Many of fox, 
and they often stand well away from the 
face. Patou prefers sable. Broadtail keeps 
its distinction. Seal for trimming. Red Fox 
on red cloth. Leopard skin has been re- 
vived by the French Colonial exhibition. 
Reversible coats and jackets of the summer 
may develop for winter in fur and fabric. 
Fur trimmings at elbow or hips. Neckwear 
important—lingerie collars and cuffs—both 
the soft type in lace or handkerchief linen, 
and the crisp type in linen or pique. 

“Colors for daytime are: Black, brown 
(deep niggerhead and noisette), greens, reds 
{rust to deep tulip), blue, orange (believed 
to be the dark horse), black, and white. At 
Chanel’s, every color is represented. Arabian 
color schemes at Regny’s—ecru, white and 
faded orange; white, brown and dull yellow. 
There is a great ado about woolens——quanti- 
ties of new jerseys and tricots (corduroy jer- 
sey), thin woolens, wool cashmere; broad- 
cloth for coats; cheviots for morning and 
ulsters. 

“Pull-on and cuff gloves. Second Empire 
influence seen in hats. Pumps and semi- 
oxfords. Not too much jewelry. Foundation 
garments are better than ever, many of a 
new mesh, others of glove silk, etc. Petti- 
coats are a fad rather than a fashion, but 
they are good display material. Hosiery in 
general is darker and there are more meshes 
for sports. There are some tinted hose for 
evening, but this is not a big fashion. Skin 
tones are still more popular. Contrast is 
important, but we may return to the en- 
semble idea in the fall.” 

Again may I say, what a lot of material 
for display! But speaking of window dis- 
play maxims for everyday display: 

1. Watch fashion—for it is from fashion 
that we take our cue for color, silhouette and 
atmosphere. Read fashion magazines. Use 
quotations and illustrations. 

2. Merchandise your windows—as you 
would your stocks or advertising—then de- 
sign your window to suit your merchandise. 
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3. Treat your windows like a stage—mas- 
ter the technique of stage designing. Effect 
is important. Realism and imagination are 
needed. 


4. Strive for less realism and more for the 
art of illusion—don’t reproduce rooms—sug- 
gest them, allow your audience to use its 
imagination. 

5. Have a “bag of tricks,” but keep them 
up your sleeve, as it were—not in the win- 
dow where your customers can see them. 
“Tricks” often detract from your merchan- 
dise, 

6. Choose your fixtures for their simplic- 
ity and their adaptability to many different 
uses. For instance, glass or metal rods; 
hooks; inter-boxes, such as are used in Ger- 
many so much. Use them in individual 
ways—plan your motifs and your composi- 
tion. The merchandise is important, not the 
fixtures. 

7. Keep your background in accord with 
the quality of the merchandise displayed. 
How often a too expensive background has 
shown up the cheapness of the merchandise, 
or vice versa. Texture is important. 

8. The more colorful the merchandise 
(French Colonial, for instance), the less col- 
orful should be the background. 

9. Dramatize your merchandise by em- 
phasis, repetition or magnification. (Im- 
pressed with European windows which use 
the same object in repetition to make a 
design. Magnified scales as in a lace win- 
dow in Paris—a lamp shade several times 
its normal size, covered in lace.) 

10. Join the “forward movement”’—bring 
the merchandise to the front of the window- 
shallower backgrounds. (Pinet’s window— 
everything subordinated to the shoes—just a 
small window, building facade a frame for 
it.) 

11. Let your lettering, if you use any, be 
as smart as the rest of the window. How 
often a price card has spoiled the whole 
effect. Don’t be wordy—let the merchandise 
talk for itself. (Block letters of wood— 
numerals of crystal and bakelite are good.) 


12. If you use artificial flowers—let them 
be artificial, such as feathers, oilcloth, tin, 
crystal—anything that is not too realistic. 
Simple containers for flowers. 

In closing, let me suggest several ideas for 
specific windows based on new fashions and 
the tendency of the day to use more mer- 
chandise in windows. A glove window: A 
chorus of arms coming out of as many dress 
and coat sleeves—each sleeve of a different 
style, fabric and color, and each hand wear- 
ing the correct glove in the correct manner. 
To satisfy economy, and avoid wasting too 
much “white space,” lengths of fabrics might 
be used back of each sleeve and arm—fur 
also, but nothing to detract from the gloves. 


A pyjama window (four departments) : 
Pyjamas, beach, home-lounging, evening; 
shoes, sandals, mules, slippers; foundation 
garments for each, bathing suit, shorts and 
one-piece, “singelette or snuggleband ;” fab- 
rics for pyjamas, cotton, wool, silk. 


A coat window (three departments): Six 
types, straight, ulster, redingote, suit-coat, 
belted a la Russe, flared or wrap-over; two 
occasions, tailored, afternoon. Furs, six hats 
in accord with coat silhouette; six gloves in 
accord with coat sleeves. 


A skirt-length shoe and hosiery window 
(three departments): Four skirt lengths, 14- 
inch sports, 1134-inch day, 1ll-inch Sunday 
night, 1 to 3-inch evening; four shoes (cor- 
rect types); four hosiery (correct shades) ; 
perhaps fabrics or ready-to-wear; six hats; 
one figure (full), wearing hat. 


Quotation from A. B. Ecke’s story: 
‘Viewed from the broad standpoint, adver- 
tising through the window today signifies a 
good deal more than meets the eye, for it 
represents a mental force, a point of view, 
and an activity developed through the 
scheme of civilization which the present cen- 
tury stands for. The trend of window ad- 
vertising, as in everything else, is to express 
the straight forwardness of modern enlight- 
enment—the movement therefore is toward a 
new simplicity.” 
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The problem of effective window display 
of sale goods as merchandised in front of 
elaborate window backgrounds has long been 
a problem with every display department. 
We find that even an elaborate display can 
be used for sale goods, but only if the ar- 
rangement of the goods is such that the 
background does not detract from the effec- 
tive presentation of the display of merchan- 
dise. When an elaborate background dis- 
play is used for a display of sale goods, the 
display immediately becomes unattractive 
simply because the character of the back- 
ground and the character of the merchan- 
dise do not effect harmony. Where a series 
of elaborate backgrounds are designed, sale 
displays sometimes detract from the char- 
acter of the display; so with our background 
displays we always attempt some sort of 
elimination or addition for most effective 
introduction of volume merchandise used in 
connection with the backgrounds. 

You will probably recall the elaborate 
bridal display illustrated in the May issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD. Imagine that back- 
ground used for a display of sale goods or 
for a sale display of outdoor equipment or 
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FEATURING THE DISPLAYS OF 
MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 


Meier & Frank Company, Portland, Oregon 


for a patriotic display, yet all three displays 
mentioned have been merchandised effective- 
ly in front of that background with but few 
minor display changes. For example, when 
we had our spring Meier & Frank Day sale, 
a series of huge banner signs were devel- 
oped for each display with the signs cover- 
ing the decorative effects of each back- 
ground. In this particular display the M. & 
F. banner was hung to cover the entire cir- 
cular opening in the background which ap- 
pears at the top of the stairway. The mer- 
chandise display was arranged on the stair- 
way and throughout the window in geomet- 
rical designs and an effective, though bulk, 
display resulted. In the huge corner dis- 
play devoted to bathing suits, July issue 
DISPLAY WORLD, the balcony was com- 
pletely covered with the M. & F. Day banner 
and the window merchandised such goods as 
household furnishings. 

During the Rose Festival. held every year 
in Portland during June, Portland was host 
to the Canadian Legion, and I believe it will 
prove interesting to speak for just a mo- 
ment of how the probiem of effective Legion 
displays were produced for the two corner 
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Window Displays 


windows just mentioned at but little addi- 
tional expense to the store. In the window 
which originally merchandised the bridal 
display we constructed a modern frame of 
wallboard which completely covered the cen- 
ter opening in the background. The frame 
design was in the theme of an arch; sym- 
bolic designs of keys formed the decorative 
design at each side of the panel which, 
incidently, ran clear to the floor of the win- 
dow. The entire arch and covering was 
painted a deep blue. The stairway was re- 
moved and a long platform of several 
stepped planes substituted; this platform was 
also painted a deep blue. In the center of 
the background in gold cut-out letters ap- 
peared “Welcome, Canadian Legion.” A fig- 
ure dressed to represent “The hospitality of 
Portland” stood in the center of the display 
presenting a figure representing the visiting 
Canadians the “key” to Rosiary. Several 
huge baskets of flowers were placed in the 
display. 

The ease whereby the bathing suit win- 
daw was converted into an effective “Legion” 
display will also prove interesting. A light 
frame was built to run straight across the 
center of the display with the frame con- 
taining a huge painting showing a battle 
scene; the size of the painting was approxi- 
mately 12 by 15 feet. Blue fabric formed a 
curtain at each end of the painting, over 
which was draped gold net. The painting 
was appropriately titled, while large baskets 
of real flowers completed the display. 


The two displays pictured this month form 
interesting comparison of the Meier & Frank 
window display technique. The coat dis- 
plays shows one of the most effective display 
windows ever produced by the staff for an 
opening display. This window was but one 
window of a series of three displays. Each 
display was designed exactly the same and 
of the same size, but each display was of 
different colors. A single color was intro- 
duced in each display, although the back- 
ground would use several shades of that 
color. The platforms in each display and 
the frame for the frosted glass panels were 
painted the heaviest colors, the decoration 
of the platform and the trim on the frame 
shading into lighter colors. The background 
panels were covered in fabric. Each dis- 
play merchandised but one garment. Each 
display contained a large glass bowl filled 
with real apple blossoms. The color used in 
this display was blue; the color in the sec- 
ond display was green; the color in the third 
display was yellow. 

The displayman will find the accompany- 
ing blue-print very interesting. It shows the 
exact formation of the window and the form 
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—The smart window pictured on the right 
featured a lovely spring coat in the Meier & 
Frank, 1934, Spring Opening. The _ illumi- 
nated, frosted glass background panel served 
to "spot" the garment. The only decorative 
note lies in the bowl of apple blossoms and 
in the treatment of moulding framing the 
panel— 


—An interesting group of three accessory 
displays featured millinery, bags, shoes, hos- 
iery, perfume and jewelry in the Meier & 
Frank Spring Opening display. The presen- 
tation on the right indicates the technique 
developed for the accessory presentations. 
Each display background was different in 
scenic design and fixture colors, yet identical 
in constructional detail— 


—The reproduction of the blue-print design 

pictured on the opposite page shows the 

elaborate detail work accorded each opening 

display before actual construction work is 

commenced. The blue-print gives all detail 

of construction for the elaborate glass- 
panelled display— 


taken by the display. The floor plan of the 
display indicates the exact position of the 
floor platform, the frame containing the 
frosted glass panels as well as the series of 
side panels forming the side background. 
The elevation shows the exact formation of 
the design of the background in an upright 
elevation, with the contour of the back- 
ground indicated as well as the decorative 
moulding and trim of the platform and 
frame. The exact size of the background is 
indicated on the blue-print, but the repro- 
duction of the blue-print decreases the size 
of the scale. 

Several effective displays have been pre- 
sented in this series of displays without 
change to the background. A smart series 
of fabric displays resulted in the develop- 
ment of a huge fabric drape at one side of 
the display with the drape originating at the 


‘top of the background and draping down to 


the window floor; a figure gowned in a dress 
made from the material on display in the 
window completed the presentation. An- 
other effective series of displays presented 
perfume, with elaborate floral pieces of real 
flowers forming smart display balance for 
the geometrical arrangement of perfume on 
modern floor displayers of a constructional 
nature. A series of effective displays for 
beach merchandise resulted by the presen- 
tation of a series of cut-out designs mounted 
on the frosted glass; the designs consisted 
of such effects as palm trees, beach scenes, 
cloud effects, etc. 

Interesting and appropriate sale displays 
kave been merchandised in front of this 
background by the elimination of the floor 
platform and the introduction of large ban- 
ner effects placed right in front of the 
frosted glass panel. When such displays 
are trimmed the displayman merchandises 
his presentation in smart geometrical ar- 
rangements for most effective placement of 
goods. The display must have order if the 
background is at all elaborate. Sale dis- 
plays merchandised with no thought to line 
and form of the background always result 
in unattractive displays. It is just as easy 
to make attractive arrangements of sale 
merchandise as it is to merchandise a dis- 
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play with no thought given to arrangement. 
A displayman can not question the advis- 
ability of order in the window display. 

The display of accessories is presented 
without a blue-print reproduction. As _ it 
happens, the accessory display was designed 
without a blue-print. The constructional 
forms used in the three displays were taken 
from a series of displays used several sea- 
sons ago; the formation of the background 
was the same as in the series of preceding 
displays; the floor platform appeared in an- 
other series of displays, while the scenic 
paintings did not require blue-prints. This 
sounds as though this series of displays con- 
sisted of scrap materials, and that’s just 
about true. Several changes were made in 
the windows which presented an _ entire 
change in the displays. 

In making the plans for this series of dis- 
plays we changed the fabric of the back- 
ground. The original display created for a 
fall opening presentation had a background 
of velvet; the background for the series of 





spring displays consists of a light fabric on 
the order of monks cloth. The moulding in 
the fall displays was painted red, the mould- 
ing in this series of displays was painted in 
neutral gray. The colors of the displays 
varied, as did the paintings, but all displays 
merchandised accessories. The millinery 
and accessory display pictured here had a 
gray background with a tan trim; the plat- 
form was done entirely in grays, shading 
from light gray into dark gray; the modern 
constructional column displayer was also 
done in grays and accentuated in coral; the 
painting was in pastel colors. Another win- 
dow in this series merchandised accessories 
of leather goods, gloves, shoes, hosiery, jew-_ 
elry and flowers. It was merchandised in 
three groups, with each group developed with 
modern metal fixtures. An accessory dis- 
play devoted exclusively to millinery mer- 
chandised two picture hats on modern mil- 
linery heads, with the constructional column 
showing perfume and several pieces of 
jewelry. 
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Four Prize Winnings Men’s 
Wear Displays 


Window display styles have certainly 
been changing these past few years. Where 
a displayman would once merchandise a 
men’s wear window with elaborate decora- 
tive effects, simplicity rules the presenta- 
tion, today. Look over your old issues of 
DISPLAY WORLD at prize men’s wear 
displays of yesterday and what do you find? 
Elaborate and decorative backgrounds; 
great quantities of artificial effects in certain 
displays; background effects that have ab- 
solutely nothing in common with the mer- 
chandise being displayed, and yet such dis- 
plays were considered excellent examples of 
good window merchandising. 

This change in display methods is prov- 
ing of great benefit to the display profession. 
It is proving that displaymen are original; 
it is proving that displaymen are creative; 
it is proving that displaymen are construc- 
tive in their display planning. This new 
order of window display is enabling the 
displayman to combine the effectiveness of 
three-dimensional display with the direct- 
ness of two-dimensional advertising in the 


By F. D. JOLLY 
P. A. Meyer & Sons 
Erie, Pa. 


production of powerful merchandise presen- 
tation. Window display, in other words, is 
just as effective and as productive as the 
displayman is capable of making it. If the 
displayman isn’t modern and constructive in 
his display thinking, or if he isn’t capable 
of “selling” the store modern display meth- 
ods, then his display must naturally reflect 
simple, slow and perhaps old-fashioned dis- 
play techniques. 

I hope the reader will not censor me in my 
analysis of the four displays pictured with 
this article. The displays are naturally 
mine—I do not have any other displays that 
I can analyze. The fact that each of the 
displays pictured here won prizes in window 
contests of nationally advertised products 
is the consideration of other display critics, 
not mine. The four displays do indicate the 
trend of display that I consider modern and 
representative of the type display job a set 
of windows, to be successful, must do today. 
The simplicity of each display production 
in the presentation of the goods cannot be 
questioned neither can the ease of customer 
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comprehension or consideration of goods. 
It is, I believe, this ease of merchandise con- 
sideration with each display’s development 
of complete merchandise analysis that makes 
for effective display. But before we con- 
sider the development of each display, let 
us determine the meaning of three-dimen- 
sional display and two-dimensional adver- 
tising. 

Advertising is a powerful medium of mer- 
chandise presentation because it has a large 
circulation, but advertising is limited in the 
presentation of the merchandise because it 
can only represent two dimensions—length 
and breadth. In reality advertising cannot 
represent the true aspect of merchandise in 
the two dimensions mentioned because true 
advertising is limited to but a reproduction 
of the goods and that reproduction is always 
mechanical. Color can sometimes be intro- 
duced in the mechanical representation of 
goods, but such expensive mediums of adver- 
tising are seldom employed. 

Display has a tremendous advantage over 
advertising in the fact that it employes three 
dimensions in the presentation of merchan- 
dise. Every window display has _ length, 
breadth and thickness. When the display- 
man appreciates the worth of the three di- 
mensions his window presentations are per- 
fect examples of display of goods. He pre- 
sents the goods as it really is, and the cus- 
tomer sees the merchandise as it actually is. 
It isn’t a black and white reproduction in 
the window display, it is an animated pres- 
entation of the fabric or the fashion the 
individual finds interesting for personal con- 
sideration. 

Let us consider the “Seersucker” display 
—the Seersucker display, incidently, won the 
first prize of $100 in the Haspel Bros. dis- 
play contest in the summer of 1932. The 
display has the power of the advertisement 
inasmuch as it presents the copy heads that 
might be used in an advertisement—“If ‘Old 
Sol’ is making it too hot for you... Dive 
into a Seersucker.” The display, then, 
vividly, and yet in a very simple manner, 
depicts the actual weight of a Seersucker 
suit with the additional copy—“Summer 
weight clothing zone . . . weight only 24 oz.” 

Just what is difficult about such a display 
presentation as that represented by the Seer- 
sucker display? The background consists 
of but a simple background panel covered 
with some type display cloth and edged with 
moulding at the top and bottom. It isn’t 
necessary to speak of the simplicity of the 
cut-out copy. The introduction of the cut- 
out thermometer indicating the “Summer 
weight clothing zone” presented the oppor- 
tunity to actually show the weight of a 
“Seersucker” suit—something an advertise- 
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ment couldn’t do—and to prove the point of 
advantage of “diving into a Seersucker” 
when the weather is too hot. The presenta- 
tion of the two suits on forms effects the 
proper display balance for the window pres- 
entation. The entire display is merchandised 
on a floor platform which is edged with a 
decorative moulding. Two decorative trees 
unitize the display. 

Another $100 display is shown in the 
“Talon” display which presents: “Talon is 
the slide fastener that launders perfectly.” 
Here we again have a three-dimensional dis- 
play with the advertisement advantage of 
copy presentation. Depth is furnished by the 
actual presentation of merchandise, with 
correct balance of merchandise and_ back- 
ground design effecting smart perspective 
in the display. The window background in 
this display is another example of simplicity 
in background construction. The center 
panel concentrates the message of the dis- 
play, the two side panels on each side of the 
display increases the actual depth of the 
presentation. Decorative moulding is used 
at the top and bottom of the background 
panels to effect a finished background. An 
oblong floor platform covered with fabric 
on which strips of material suggesting 
“Talon” fastener are placed forms a decora- 
tive base treatment. The background design 
is produced in felt, and is the type design 
that most any displayman can produce. 

The second “Talon” display was also a 
prize winner, althought it wasn’t given the 
consideration accorded the first “Talon” 
display. This display is a direct tie-up with 
the modern “Century of Progress” exposi- 
tion. The design of the background effects 
an interesting and a smart picture taken 
from the “Fair.” The entire display is pro- 
duced in felt, and it effectively presents the 
product it merchandises. The design of the 
“Talon” fastener, as it is introduced in the 
background design of the display, affords 
an opportunity for smart copy introduction 
and decorative design. Copy suggestions 
spot the high-points of Talon’s many ad- 
vantages. The theme of the display “It’s 
Modern if it’s Talon Fastened,”’ serves to 
introduce Talon’s many advantages: Saves 
time, neater appearance, launders and dry 
cleans perfectly, will not rust, makes dress- 
ing easier, and light in weight, pliable, yet 
strong and sturdy. Effective balance was 
secured in the display of the merchandised 
which introduced several different Talon fas- 
tened items. The window floor, like the 
floors in the several other displays, used a 
floor platform which was covered with fabric 
and edged in a decorative moulding. <A 
simple floor design is much more effective 
for display of goods than just the plain hard- 
wood floor. A merchandise card suggests: 
Modern apparel for Father and Son. 

In the last display, “Hickok,” I have pro- 
duced a display that indicates very clearly 
the display trend adapted by so many manu- 
facturers of national display material. This 
display is extremely neat in appearance, and 
is also tremendously effective in the actual 
presentation of the goods. The display 
effects a modern constructional display de- 
sign. The entire display is built on a nar- 
row platform which produces a smart par- 
allel plane of horizontal and perpendicular 
strips of one-inch wood. Two shelf dis- 
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—The "Talon" 
display featuring 
the caption: 
"Talon Is The 
Slide Fastener 
That Launders 
Perfectly," won 
third prize of 
$100 in the 1932 
window display 
contest conduct- 
ed by the Hook- 
less Fastener 
Company— 


—Not all prize 
winning displays 
can get ''big 
money," but the 
"Talon" display 
showing the 
"World's Fair" 
background won 
fourth prize of 
$25 in the 1933 
window display 
contest— 


—My "Hickok" 
display, one of 
the most attrac- 
tive from a mod- 
ern point of view, 
was another prize 
winner in 1933— 
the prize in this 
instance being 
$10 and a silver 
trophy— 


—The "Seersuck- 
er display pic- 
tured on the right 
won the $100 first 
prize in the Has- 
pel Bros., 1932 
window display 
contest. These 
displays, besides 
winning prizes in 
National Win- 
dow Display Con- 
tests, were all 
productive of in- 
creased sales in 
their respective 
departments dur- 
ing their presen- 
tation— 
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Success of Chicago Convention 


Insures Strong Display Body 


Westerman Elected President—Exhibits Prove Importance and Size of Display 
Field—Attendance Exceeds All Expectations—St. Louis Wins 1935 
Convention—Name of Association To Be Changed 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the International Association of Display 
Men, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
August 13-15, proved a thrilling event and 
definitely established beyond all doubt that 
there actually exists a revitalized, virile na- 
tional display association that will work 
with direction, determination and enthusi- 
asm to elevate display and its profession to 
a higher position in the business world. Too 
much credit can not be given to those two 
famous stalwarts who worked tirelessly and 
unselfishly, conquering the many obstacles 
and discouragements, to bring about this re- 
sult—George W. Westerman, president, and 
J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary. 
Credit must also be given to the many co- 
workers who assisted in the task of recon- 
struction. ie 

The attendance reached the surprising to- 
tal of nearly 300 registered delegates, com- 
ing from thirty states, not including two 
delegates from Canada and one from Aus- 
tralia. The Jackson Display Club, Jackson, 
Mich., Westerman’s home town, had a 100 
per cent delegation of 14, its entire mem- 
bership; St. Louis had a surprisingly large 
delegation of 32, and Cincinnati 10. The 
manufacturers’ exposition consisted of over 
sixty exhibits overflowing the convention 
floor onto the floor above. It was a brilliant 
event, comparing favorably with previous 
conventions and an outstanding success from 
every standpoint. It exceeded all previous 
conventions in the sheer interest and seri- 
ousness of the delegates, perhaps best re- 
flected in the final business session when 
over 30 per cent of the registered delegates 
were present who participated generally in 
the delibrations on association problems. It 
is from that kind of spirit and action that 
only can emerge the kind of active national 
display association that has been the hope 
of the profession for many years. 

The opening session on Monday, with a 
crowded assembly room, demonstrated at 
once that this was to be no ordinary con- 
vention. Carl V. Haecker sounded the gavel 
and the convention was on its way to make 
history. A flag ceremony by the American 
Legion Post was followed by the invocation 
by Reverend Hull of Rogers Park. Mayor 
Edward Kelly, Chicago, in person, quite a 
distinction, welcomed the delegates, most 
graciously saying that effective display could 
bring the country out of the depression and 
back on the road to prosperity. George W. 
Westerman, president, then took the chair 
and gave a report of the activities of the past 
eight months, paying tribute to the active 
display clubs, notably St. Louis, Shreveport, 





—George W. Westerman honored for 
his tireless effort and devotion to the I. 
A. D. M. by his election as president— 


Cincinnati, Detroit, the financial support of 
the display manufacturers, and individual 
displaymen throughout the country who had 
cooperated in the splendid results achieved. 
He spoke from the heart and with a fervor 
that reflected his true character. 

Richard Thain, merchandising promo- 
tional manager, Carson Pirie Scott Whole- 
sale, in an inspirational talk, likened mer- 
chandising promotion to a wagon wheel, in 
which every spoke must be intact if dis- 
aster is to be avoided, saying that display 
was an important spoke in that wheel. The 
only justification for display is sales and 
therefore display value can be judged only 
from sales results. 

Thomas Lee, representing the Chinese Re- 
public, invited those present to the Chinese 
exhibit at the Century of Progress, giving 
a most interesting account of the features 
of interest and delivering a message of good- 
will, peace and cooperation. 

The delegates then were taken in a body 
by bus to the plant of Carson Pirie Scott 
Wholesale where a complimentary luncheon 
was served by that company. Carl V. 
Haecker acted as toastmaster and _ intro- 
duced F. H. Scott, vice-president, who wel- 
comed the displaymen and expressed his 
confidence in the value of display as a re- 
tail aid that deserves more attention from 
retailers generally. J. W. Campbell, dis- 
play manager, Carson Pirie Scott Retail, 
then introduced H. E. Glave, customers’ 
service department, who chose as his subject 
“Where Is Display Going?” He gave a most 


realistic picture of display progress and 
stressed the greater dependence that must be 
placed on display to increase the business 
of retail merchants. J. J. Sullivan, manager, 
store and display fixture department, empha- 
sized the need of adequate display properties 
to do the best kind of display job. S. B. 
Holtz, Creative Displays, Inc., then gave a 
most helpful demonstration of the utility of 
Colordex, a corrugated display material, 
showing four attractive backgrounds con- 
structed of this material for fall and holiday 
displays. A vote of thanks was extended 
Carson Pirie Scott Wholesale for this ex- 
cellent luncheon meeting. 

The Monday afternoon session convened 
in the regular convention hall with a stir- 
ring address by Douglas Malloch, the 
world’s greatest optimist, after which the 
thunderous applause attested to the effective 
job that he had done to inspire confidence 
of all in the future welfare of the country 
and themselves. He likened the depression 
to the low spot between two hills, out of 
which we must climb as we have done many 
times before and as we may again have to 
do in the future. He said we can not be 
legislated out of the depression; we must 
work our way out and that man is endowed 
with the ability to succeed. The meeting 
then adjourned for the day to give ample op- 
portunity to the displaymen to visit the 
manufacturers’ exhibits and to visit the 
World’s Fair. 


The Tuesday morning session opened with 
extremely interesting descriptions of two 
World’s Fair exhibits, as follows: George 
Pappas in behalf of the Greek exhibit and 
Tage Palm in behalf of the Swedish pa- 
vilion. 

Then followed a special program and dem- 
onstrations by the St. Louis Display Club 
under the direction of G. R. Stocker, presi- 
dent of that club, who stressed the fact that 
his club was the first affiliated in the new 
I. A. D. M., that it had a membership of 
over sixty and had come to the convention 
with a delegation of 22. He then extended 
an invitation to the association for its 1935 
convention, which it was later to have ac- 
cepted. The demonstrations were executed 
in the three model windows in the conven- 
tion hall, the first an alluring crepe paper 
display showing the great utility of this ma- 
terial in creating beautiful effects to vie 
with those created from more expensive ma- 
terials, under the direction of E. Hiffman 
and Chas. Eschman; the second, a men’s 
wear display by A. C. Raining, Boyd’s; 
third, a drape by Wm. J. Schrick, Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney. 
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There followed an address by Dr. George 
Crane, Northwestern University, entitled 
“Psychology of Modern Display,” saying 
that all advertising is to sell merchandise 
and only as an instrument to this end is 
display of value. He stated that the public 
is interested in the utility value of mer- 
chandise and display must recognize this 
fact, using decoration only as it assists in 
accomplishing this result. Art for art’s sake 
is taboo and must be replaced with only this 
principle, art for sales’ sake. 

The Tuesday noon luncheon was under 
the joint sponsorship of the I. A. D. M., as- 
sociates of Window Advertising, Inc., and 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club and 
attracted a capacity audience. Sol Fisher, 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, was chair- 
man and introduced Clem Kieffer, Kleinhans 
Company, Buffalo, who said in part that ad- 
vertising men and displaymen are blood 
brothers, both being sales stimulators. That 
display involves a keen knowledge of many 
subjects and media, such as color, show card 
writing, architecture, botany, illumination, 
merchandising and public responsiveness. 
That display is therefore of equal impor- 
tance with that of any executive having to 
do with sales promotion. Then followed 
the feature address by Wm. L. Stensgaard, 
Wm. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago, 
entitled, “The Immediate Needs of Dis- 
plays.” He divided the subject into four 
parts, the profession, the retailer, the manu- 
facturer and our immediate need. Under 
the latter head he said: “The immediate 
need is a common appreciation of our pro- 
fession. A better job of selling what dis- 
play can do. A finer job of planning and 
executing of selling ideas and less experi- 
menting. Less folly for tinkering with gad- 
gets of display properties and more use of 
professional services available. Less copy- 
ing of ideas from those who develop them 
and more encouragement of those who can 
design and produce. More credit by the 
retailer for the vaiue of display and more 
consideration for a reasonable budget for 
display. More encouragement of research on 
results of display, including comparative ef- 
fects study. More repeating of good ideas 
that sold goods and less experimenting with 
unknown qualities of display. More con- 
sideration and voluntary contributions in 
money by retailers and manufacturers to our 
association for research and development of 
display. More genuine cooperation of re- 
tailer and manufacturer on matters of dis- 
play. More loyal support of all men engaged 
in display to their association. More time 
given to the development of ideas and good 
dramatization of merchandise. Much more 
thought given to recording results and study 
by comparison. Yes, more study of costs 
and results of display as compared with 
other advertising costs and results. More 
display and advertisng coordination. More 
value of ideas and ingenuity and less value 
of paper, wood, paint and putty. More re- 
spect for all that enters into better mer- 
chandise presentation. More liberal invest- 
ment in display as it proves its ability to 
sell.” This address constituted a modern 
guide to display understanding and should 
be studied carefully by every displayman, 
merchant and advertiser. It will be reprinted 
in its entirety in the September issue. Dur- 
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ing the luncheon three exceptionally fine ad- 
vertising displays were installed in the model 
windows, as follows: A Chesterfield cigar- 
ette display by Creative Displays, Inc.; a Sal 
Hepatica-Ipana display by Fisher Display 
Service, and a Pluto display by Neighbor- 
hood Stores Display Service, all of Chicago. 
These displays demonstrated the skill and 
artistry with which the advertising displays 
are installed today at very low cost. 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened 
with a live model draping contest, judged 
by the audience as follows: First prize, 
Moie Hamburger, Hamburger Display Serv- 
ice, Marshalltown, Iowa; second prize, 
Frank Fiala, Goldstein-Chapman Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; third prize, Ellsworth H. 
Bates, Damon’s, Mason City, Iowa. All were 
beautifully done and invoked much applause. 

Carl V. Haecker, display director, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, followed 
with an address entitled “Past, Present and 
Future of I. A. D. M.” That he stirred his 
audience is putting it mildly for Haecker 
is heart and soul for the development of 
display which he believes can be achieved 
only through a powerful and active national 
association. He said that the display pro- 
fession must board the four ships and guide 
a true course—friendship, fellowship, citi- 
venship and acquaintanceship. That only 
then will there develop a willingness and 
urge to pay the price of respectability— 
financial support, effort and active coopera- 
tion. 

H. C. Oehler, display director, Wieboldt 
stores, Chicago, presented an analysis of the 
best merchandise display of 1933-1934 as ob- 
tained from a detailed questionnaire sent to 
the I. A. D. M. membership. Some unbe- 
lievable examples of successful selling by 
displays were unearthed and clearly demon- 
strated the power of display when properly 
used. He emphasized the need for factual 
information regarding display value and that 
research is necessary and should be under- 
taken as a major part of the I. A. D. M. 
program for the ensuing year. It is only by 
analytical study of display that displaymen 
will be able to forecast the value of definite 
types of displays. 

Joseph Youtcheff, Truly Warner’s, on be- 
half of the Greater Cincinnati Display Club 
extended an invitation to the association for 
its 1935 convention, citing the achievements 
of the club and the city’s convention facilities 
as major inducements. He emphasized the 
importance of holding conventions in various 
parts of the country if the membership is te 
be enlarged and old prejudices are to be 
broken down. The invitation was referred 
to the executive committee. 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with demonstrations of men’s wear displays, 
consisting of two displays, one by Ben West, 
Oak Hall Clothing Co., Memphis. and the 
other by Edward Urbans, Bremer’s Iowa 
City. Both men described their displays and 
answered questions from the floor. 

Then followed a symposium of Public Util- 
ity Merchandising Through Display. W. 
Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, chose as his subject, Indirect 
Display Methods Are Effective; Delbert S. 
Ford, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., 
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spoke on, “How We Operate Our Display 
Department,” and Paul Kloeris, Union Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, Mo., concluded with a 
very valuable description of display methods 
in vogue with his company. 

Carl Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
presented a most thorough study entitled, 
“The Relation of Display Operating Expense 
to Sales Volume.” This was accompanied 
with charts and constituted one of the most 
important phases of display which the pro- 
fession must study and understand. He stated 
that without a sound business administration 
of display departments displaymen cannot 
hope to advance in usefulness, prestige and 
importance in the retail store. It is hoped 
that this entire study will appear in an early 
issue of this publication. 

The Wednesday luncheon was given over 
to an open discussion on the subject, “Shail 
the Name of the I. A. D. M. be changed? and 
was well attended. J. Duncan Williams, exe- 
cutive secretary, gave a report of the pre- 
convention effort that was made to ascertain 
the opinion of the membership on this subject, 
presenting the pro and con of the subject, 
followed by a further discussion of the sub- 
ject by George W. Westerman, president, 
whose only wish was to guide the member- 
ship so that any action taken would be for the 
best interests of the profession and its asso- 
ciation. Frank G. Bingham, Ackemann Bros., 
Elgin, Ill., read a most excellent paper, sug- 
gesting the name Display Merchandising 
Council of America, winning much applause 
and indicating at once the decided sentiment 
in favor of a change in the association’s name, 
which had become outworn, a misnomer and 
out of tune with display development and 
aspirations. The discussion was participated 
in by a majority of those present, resulting 
in the following suggested, names: Maurice 
I. Solomon, Adler Shoe Stores, New York 
City-—Display Promotion Advertising Asso- 
ciation; E. W. Quintrell, Elder-Johnson Co., 
Dayton, Ohio—National Association of Dis- 
play Advertising; D. S. Ford, Consumers 
Power Co., jackson, Mich.—National Dis- 
play Advertising Association; Sid Goldberg, 
Irwin's & Kline’s, Cincinnati—Association of 
Display Advertising; J. R. Taylor, S. A. 
Barker Co., Springfield, I1l1—National Council 
of Window Promotion; Upon motion it was 
definitely decided to change the name of the 
association but that this be placed in the 
hands of a committee of five to be appointed 
by the president, the names to be finally sub- 
mitted within forty-five days to the entire 
membership for vote by mail. 

The Wednesday afternoon and final ses- 
sion of the convention was cpened with an 
address by Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, 
Chicago, entitled, “The Part Installation Dis- 
play is Taking in National Display Adver- 
tising Field. He showed the expansion that 
had taken place in this field, the large num- 
ber of men employed and remarkable devel- 
epment achieved, adding prestige and power 
to display in general. Then followed an 
open forum on association problems, partici- 
pated in bv the majority of those present. 
Howard Williams, secretary, Greater Cincin- 
nati Display club, stressed the importance of 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Diant Forms in Ornament 


In 1919 the Metropolitan Museum tried an 
experiment in the presentation of its collec- 
tions. A selection of objects in the decora- 
tion of which plants predominated was shown 
side by side with living plants supplied by the 
New York Botanical Garden. The experi- 
ment was on a scale small enough to be tried 
in one of the classrooms and the selection 
of plants and objects was modestly limited 
in number. Nevertheless, so illuminating was 
that first attempt that it has been ever since 
an ambition of the staff to repeat the ex- 
hibition on a more comprehensive scale, an< 
last summer it was given again, in Gallery 
D6 and with largely increased material from 
the collections of the Museum and from the 
botanic gardens both of New York and of 
Brooklyn. 

Such an exhibition should be looked on, 
in a way, as a kaleidoscope, readjusting its 
structure and its pattern with each slight 
shift between tiie points of view of one visitor 
and another. Those interested in the history 
of art wil! see a decorative plant motive 
adopted by one people, passed to another, 
metamorphosed in its new environment and 
under the husbandry of a different race, and 
then passed on through stage after stage of 
an evolution of design which parallels the 
evolution of the most fundamental of man’s 
intellectual processes. The striking synchron- 


A PAPER ON A METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART EXHIBITION 


ism between the periods of ferment in both 
design and intellectual activities makes ob- 
vious how essential art is a part of the whole 
organism of civilization. These more inter- 
ested in man’s political history while follow- 
ing a motive will be in the train of migrating 
tribes, of conquering armies, and of pioneers 
penetrating unknown continents. The student 
of natural history will see man supplement- 
ing nature when he transplants across oceans 
and deserts a fruit or a flower to land where 
unaided nature could never have carried them. 
And equally, for those whose calling is the 
creation of ornament, the exhibition should 
be an inspiration. Continuity in art should 
not mean parrot-like reiteration. Design, -if 
it is not to be wearisome, must be invention, 
but generally man has not found continuing 
satisfaction in invention which is entirely 
abstract as often as in that which echoes both 
nature and his own experience. In this ex- 
hibition the designer will see how his pre- 


—The Metropolitan Museum of Art in- 

terior, reproduced below, shows the exhi- 

bition of “Plant Forms In Ornament" as 

prepared by the Museum. It will benefit 

displaymen to study this paper very care- 

fullly; many correct display designs are 
suggested— 


decessors have taken nature distilled in their 
forebears’ experience and, infusing into it 
their own inventive genius, have created anew. 
If it accomplishes anything, it should show 
the designer how the problem of continuous 
development and change has been met in the 
past, and should help him evolve for himself 
a method for the present. 

To attempt to write a guide or a handbook 
of our kaleidoscope would be futile. To a 
large extent the exhibition was a challenge 
to the visitor himself. If taken historically 
the visitor found suggestions in Mr. Ivins’s 
article in the May issue of the Bulletin of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, but they 
only showed him that the philosophy of orna- 
ment to be treated adequately should he 
treated as broadly as the philosophy of man’s 
existence itself. If taken from the naturalist’s 
point of view he discovered that there are 
hybrids of ornament which would require 
the compilation of a whole new _ botanical 
literature of the imagination. And, finally, 
it need hardly be pointed out that for the 
creative designer no handbook could be as 
valuable as the opportunity this exhibition 
give to see and to absorb the materials of 
his art. The exhibition was the nucleus of 
an undertaking in which five New York in- 
stitutions are cooperating. 

The objects of applied design in the exhi- 
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bition in Galery D6 were drawn from the 
collections throughout nearly the whole Muse- 
um. As not all the plants represented in the 
objects could be identified, the labels gave 
only the most important ones. The plants 
were supplied by the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
whose directors, Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill and 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, have giveen unstintingly 
in time and material to the joint undertaking. 
In the Museum’s Print Galleries (K37-40) 
are shown engraved pattern books and the 
herbals by which many plant motives were 
transmitted to designers. 

The cooperation of the New York Public 
Library has taken the form of the compila- 
tion, with the assistance of the Museum’s 
own library, of a bibliography of books and 
articles on plant forms in ornament, to be 
published serially in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library. 

Finally, at the American Museum of Na- 
tural History there was held during June, 
1933, an exhibition of patterns and motives of 
ornament derived from plants by students of 
three city high schools and seven schools of 
design. 

The preparations for the exhibition were 
made by Richard F. Bach, who, with the as- 
sistance of Alan Priest and Preston Rem- 
ington, was responsible for the arrangement. 
Alfred F. Geiffert, Jr., president of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
gave generously of his advice in planning 
the installation. The arduous task of main- 
taining the plants was undertaken by the two 
botanical gardens. Naturally it was impos- 
sible to keep all the flowering plants in blos- 
som throughout the summer, and accordingly 
colored plates and other illustrative material 
from the libraries of the gardens was shown 
of some of the variety after they had gone 
out of season. 

Periods and classes of objects with the 
plants represented follow: 

Egyptian Art. Ceramics—date palm, grape, 
lotus, papyrus; glass—date palm, laurel, lotus, 
pomegranate ; ivory—date palm, lotus; jewel- 
ry—date palm, grape, lotus, pomegranate; 
metalwork —-lotus, papyrus; stone — grape, 
lotus, papyrus; textile—grape; wall paintings 
—lotus, papyrus; wood—date palm, lotus. 

Greek and Roman Art. Ceramics—grape, 
laurel, lily, oak, plane tree; jewelry—crocus, 
daisy, olive; metalwork—acanthus; stone— 
acanthus, ivy; wall paintings—crocus, iris, 
ivy, lily, wild pea, wild rose. 

Far Eastern Art—Chinese and Japanese. 
Ceramics—aster, bamboo, bulrush, bush 
clover, cabbage, cherry, chestnut, chrysanthe- 
mum, clematis, foxglove, gingko tree, grape, 
jasmine, ling chih, lotus, magnolia, mallow, 
peach, peony, plum, pomegranate, sweet gum, 
thistle, tree peony, weeping willow; jewelry— 
bamboo, bluet, gourd, ling chih, orchid, pine, 
pompegranate; lacquer—mulberry, plum; 
metalwork (including arms and armor)— 
bamboo, camellia, cherry, chestnut, gingko, 
gourd, grape, hibiscus, kagi tree, lily, lotus, 
millet, peony, pine, plum, radish, turnup, wis- 
taria; stone—begonia, fingered citron, gourd, 
lotus, magnolia, mallow, nandina, peach, pep- 
per, pine, quince. 

Near Eastern Art—Persian and Indian. 
Ceramics—carnation, hyacinth, iris, lotus, 
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peach, peony, rock rose, tulip; miniatures—- 
large variety, including anemone, forget-me- 
not, lily, narcissus, squill, tulip; rugs—carna- 
tion, hyacinth, maple, peony, poplar, tulip: 
textile (including costume )—arbutus, baobab, 
bluet, carnation, convolvulus, cypress, gladi- 
clus, iris, peach, plantain banana, rose. 


European Art— Mediaeval. Ceramics — 
acanthus, mulberry, sweet sultan; metalwork 
(including arms and armor) —acanthus, 
anemone, elm, grape, honeysuckle, iris, laurel, 
lily, oak, oxalis, peach, pomegranate, — rasp- 
berry, rose; stone—acanthus. 

European and American Art—Renaissance 
and Modern. Ceramics—acanthus, almond, 
anemone, apple, bryony, buttercup, carnation, 
cauliflower, checkerberry, Christmas rose. 
chrysanthemum, convolvulus, coreopsis, corn- 
flower, daffodil, daisy, forget-me-not, grape, 
hawthorn, iris, ivy, Jack-in-the-pulpit, jas- 
mine, laurel, lilac, lily-of-the-valley, magnolia, 
marguerite, morning-glory, mushroom, oak, 
pansy, pear, peony, pink, pomegranate, rose, 
rowan tree, snowdrop, Solomon’s seal, thistle, 
tree peony, tulip; costume, lay and ecclesias- 
tical (including costume accessories, fans, 
etc.)—anemone, carnation, crown imperial, 
dahlia, daisy, forget-me-not, harebell, heart’s- 
ease, laurel, lily, narcissus, pink, pomegranate, 
rose, strawberry, violet; furniture—acanthus, 
apple, cherry, daisy, grape, iris, jasmine, lily, 
pomegranate, poppy, tulip; glass —- bleeding 
heart, cactus, cherry, coreopsis, fern, honey- 
suckle, marguerite, palm, poppy; jewelry— 
dandelion; lace and embroidery—endless var- 
iety, inclulding cornflower, daisy, harebell, 
iris, lily, morning-glory, pea, pomegranate, 
rose; metalwork (including silver and arms 
and armor)—great variety, chiefly acanthus, 
cat-tail, coreopsis, dairy, forget-me-not, fritil- 
lary, gourd, grape, hop, laurel, marguerite, 
melon, narcissus, oak, pear, peony, pomegran- 
ate, poppy, rose, thistle, thyme, trumpet vine, 
tulip, water lily; stone—acanthus; textiles, 
woven and printed (including tapestry and 
chair coverings )—aster, bluet, carnation, cat- 
tail, catchfly, cherry, clematis, crab apple, 
cucumber, daffodil, daisy, dandelion, English 
daisy, foxglove, heath, holly, jasmine, nar- 
cissus, orange, pansy, passion flower, pea, 
plantain, pomegranate, poppy, potato, rose, 
strawberry, thistle, trumpet creeper, violet, 
wild rose; wallpaper—blackthorn, jasmine, 
morning-glory, pink, rose, tulip; wood carv- 
ing—acanthus, grape, ivy, peony, rose, straw- 
berry, wheat. 





Williams Wins First Prize 
In Sleeper Contest 

Last fall, Sleeper Products, Inc., offered 
$500 worth of cash prizes to retail stores 
which entered their “Sleeper” window dis- 
plays in a nation-wide Sleeper Products win- 
dow display contest. So successful was that 
contest, and so widespread was the entry list, 
that again this spring, Sleeper repeated the 
contest. The contest ran during the spring 
months, with the closing date for photographs 
being May 16. 

While the first prize in the first contest was 
won by C. G. Dickinson, display director, 
Schoenfelds’, Tacoma, Wash., the first prize 
in the contest just closed was won by Howard 


,. 
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Williams, display director, McAlpin’s, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Williams, in his display featuring 
the tuftless Perfect Sleeper mattress, pre- 
sented “A Lesson in Perfect Sleeping.” 

The second prize went to L. S. Taylor, dis- 
play director, Jackson Toney Company, Oak- 
land, Calif. Taylor’s display featured the 
Perfect Sleeper, and stressed three of its fea- 
tures—“Smooth” as a Seal’s Skin; “Soft” as 
a Lamb’s Wool; “Strong” as a Steer’s Hide. 


The three third prize winners went to 
Frank Farly, display director, the Gilchrist 
Company, Boston, Mass., for his Sleeper dis- 
play in which he featured “Smooth Sleep.” To 
C. G. Dickinson, Schoenfeld’s, Tacoma, for 
his window showing a bedroom scene with a 
manikin comment on the fact that the Per- 
fect Sleeper mattress is “An Old Smoothy.” 
And to the Dorris Heyman Furniture Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz., for their “Sleeper’’ dis- 
play which contrasted transportation and 
sleeping, with the display captions being: 
“Sleep as smooth as you ride” and “Is your 
mattress as modern as your transportation.” 

It is interesting to note that Dickinson, dis- 
play director, Schoenfeld’s, Tacoma, won 
prizes in both contests. His first display was 
unquestionably very original. It presented, in 
case you have forgotten, a direct contrast of 
an old-fashioned mattress and a new-fash- 
ioned “Sleeper.” The old-fashioned mattress 
was presented by an old-fashioned silhouette 
cut-out and an old-style window card which 
suggested: “Does your mattress wear bus- 
tles?” The Perfect Sleeper mattress was pre- 
sented by a modern silhouette cut-out and a 
modern window card which told the story: 
“The modern tailored Perfect Sleeper.” The 
hackground of the window was curtained, 
with a window effect in the center of the 
hackground presenting a night scene of the 
town with the following message in the night 
sky: “Half the town sleeps on A Perfect 
Sleeper. ” 

There will be other Sleeper window display 
contests. The window displayman that wins 
a pr ze in the contest just closed may not win 
a prize in the next contest. We suggest you 
write Sleeper Products, Inc., 400 West Madi- 
son, Chicago, for folder illustrating the prize 
winners. 

The display advantage of the window dis- 
play contest doesn’t just le in the production 
of a display that wins a prize. Rather, the 
advantage of a display contest lies in the pro- 
duction of a group of windows which give 
displaymen and retailers a series of produc- 
tive display presentations of the merchandise 
being featured. The reproduction of any of 
the prize-winning displays in your windows 
will assure your store of a productive dis- 
play. The ideas contained in such a series of 
prize-winning displays should be retained by 
your store and placed in windows as the occa- 
sion may dictate. 





Clark Joins Pogue's as 
Display Manager 

C. B. Clark has been appointed display man- 
ager for the H. & S. Pogue Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, having resigned a similar position 
with Ed Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, to accept 
his new position. 
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A particularly interesting window display for Grunow refrigerators that attracted 
a great deal of attention. The design treatment is very germane to the product 
advertised and of course creates the kind of atmosphere which will impress the 
passerby. The background panel is made of Flexton, the corrugated decorative 
paper manufactured by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio— 








—The Sheaffer "Feathertouch Revelator," as the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. calls it, operates two pens back and forth across a con- 
tinuously flowing tape on which the pens write a letter S. One 
pen writes a fine line on the reverse side of the nib, the other 
writes a medium line on the regular side of the nib, thus demon- 
strating the Sheaffer "two in one" point. Because there is no 
pressure on either pen the dealer uses stock pens with injury or 
loss. The device was produced and patented by Posad, Inc., 
Chicago— 


—This display for Yardley's famous lavender scented product was designed by 
the famous theatrical designer, Norman Bel Geddes. The display is made in the 
form of five spiral sheives which are fitted with cylinders of glass and gunmetal 
on which groups of gunmetal are placed. The spiral shelves circulate at a rate 
of three revolutions a minute giving an illusion of disappearing, with the mer- 
chandise into space at the top of the central pillar, which is made of fluted 
glass. The whole rests on a carpet of egg-plant tone and is backed by a screen 
combining deep peach velvet and natural raffia. There are also two small side 
displays which can be used if the store window is of unusually large proportions. 
These are gunmetal and glass. The central display is seven feet high and the 
base is eight feet wide. It was first used at B. Altman & Co., New York City— 





—An impressive displayer produced in Bakelite 
Molded, in a pleasing walnut effect, is bringing 
the new Hickok tie clasps into the front ranks on 
dealers' counters. The small, individual con- 
tainers, also molded in Bakelite material, slide 
in and out of the metal grooves. They serve the 
purchaser after use as an ash tray or general 
utility bin. This unit indicates the decided trend 
to the use of counter display units by manufac- 
turers of quality goods— 
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The attractiveness and distinction of 
any hosiery display depends 
upon the originality and artistry of the 
displayman, but at the same time the 
proper fixtures must be used to secure 
The finest display tech- are 
nique cannot produce the best hosiery 


best results. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 
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ADD THAT 
FEMININE 
TOUCH TO 
HOSIERY 
DISPLAYS 


largely 


Order from your jobber or 
write direct for full information. 


display without the use of FA RERIODICA! 

FORMS, the full modeled hosiery farms a 
that set off hosiery requisites as 
would appear on the human leg. Sheet. ~ 
ness, quality and distinguishing features 

clearly displayed and 
hosiery sales become apparent. ™- 
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Automatic Tacker Drives Staples 
of Four Different Lengths 

This new Lightnin’ tacker works like an au- 
tomatic pistol. Every squeeze of trigger drives 
home a staple. Staples are fed in clips of 
fifty each. By merely changing clips, staples 





3/16 inch, 5/16 inch, 1/4 inch, 1/2 inch can 
be used in this same tacker. Head of staple, 
after driven in, is octagonal in shape, smaller 
and neater than a tackhead. It is light in 
weight and easy to operate; works in any 
position; perfect for corners and close quar- 
ters; drives staples as fast as operator can 
squeeze trigger and move to next tack posi- 
tion. Because these four staple lengths cover 
nine-tenths of all tacking requirements, this 
one gun can be standardized throughout a 
complete organization. It is known as Model 
BB and is manufactured by the Burgess Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Morton to Represent 
Stensgaard in Northwest 

Chas. W. Morton, Jr., has recently resigned 
his position as store manager to become asso- 
ciated with W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., Chicago. He will devote his time to 
covering the territory of northern California 
and the Pacific northwest. Morton has to his 
credit nineteen years of successful retail pro- 
motion and merchandising experience. For 
many years he was with Weinstock Lubin & 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 





Durand Assumes Presidency 


of P.C. A. D. M. 


Paul Durand, display director, Olds-Wort- 
man-King, Portland, Ore., has stepped up 
into the presidency of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, the vacancy having 
been caused by the resignation of R. E. Mc- 
Wain, whose failing heaith made this step 
necessary. McWain is now at the U. S. Vet- 
eran’s hospital, Walla Walla, Wash. Dur- 
and has won nationwide recognition for his 
excellent displays and is one of that group of 
western displaymen who have compelled the 
older displaymen in the East to look to their 
laurels. 





Thygeson New Display Head 
at Gimbel Brothers 


Arthur Thygesen has resigned as assistant 
display manager for Stern Bros., New York 
City, to become display director for Gimbel 
Brothers in the same city. 
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NEW TACKER 


DRIVES FOUR DIFFERENT SIZE STA- 
PLES BY MERELY CHANGING CLIP 


Use only one hand—place head of tacker 
on spot—drives staples uniformly as fast 
as you can squeeze trigger and move tacker. 
Staples fed in clips of 50 each. Drives sta- 
ples of 4 different lengths (3/16-in., 5/16-in., 
1/4-in., 1/2-in.) To change size merely 
change to clip of proper length staples. 
Works in any position. Staple head octa- 
gonal in shape when driven in, smaller and 
neater than ordinary tack head. 


Write Today For Folder 


If you are using the tack hammer method 
or an ordinary tacker, send for our folder 
describing this new MODEL BB Automatic 
Tacker which is-the only one on the market 
that can use four different length staples 
without mechanical adjustment or change 
of gun. Ten times faster and ten times 
easier. 


The BURGESS COMPANY, Inc. 


Department B, BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
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An Adaptable Men’s Wear 
Display Setting 


Grand Forks, N. D., is a comparatively 
small town, as small towns go, but in North 
Dakota, Grand Forks is a comparatively 
large town. I won't devote any space to 
the town of Grand Forks; I am going to 


By VERNON N. RANEY 
J. H. Ruettell Company 
Grand Forks. N. D. 


devote all my space to the window displays 
of the J. H. Ruettell Company, which we 
have been told are much better displays than 
are usually seen in the windows of the aver- 
age small towns, and which really reflect 








display merchandising which would do 
credit to a store much larger than the J. H. 
Ruettell Company. Simplicity is the key- 
note of the three displays pictured here; yet 
it is this simplicity of display effects that 
has enabled us to present so many different 
lines of goods in the same windows with an 
obviously different and fresh effect. Per- 
haps I should begin at the beginning. 

As display director for the J. H. Ruettell 
Company, it has been my job to keep our 
windows just as modern as possible. I had 
long ago decided that the old forms of dis- 
play were no longer representative of mod- 
ern merchandising methods. The decorative 
technique of a merchandise display that pre- 
sented goods on a series of display pedestals 
and boards and exposed fixtures spoke of 
window methods worn ragged through con- 
tinued use, and such methods I found no 
longer attracted. I know that such displays 
no longer attract me, and I feel that I am 
much more window conscious than many of 
our customers and I felt that if such anti- 
cuated display methods failed to attract me 
they certainly wouldn’t attract the average 
customer. 


My problem was simple. All I had to do 
was to find some simple means of merchan- 
dising my displays. The display method had 
to be simple. The J. H. Ruettell is, after 
all, a small store and a display budget is 
naturally limited. Therefore, my display 
setting had to be so designed that not only 
one but many merchandise displays could 
be adapted for the same setting. I had long 
been a student of the new continental dis- 
play technique, and while my displays can 
not be considered good continental presen- 
tations, I did pattern them along the mod- 
ern lines. Just how well the one setting 
shown here has been adapted to window 
use hardly needs comment. 


In the development of the setting shown 
with these displays, my first plan resulted 
in the development of the large, narrow mer- 
chandise panel. I knew I must develop some 
sort of a panel on which smart copy and 
merchandise effects could be produced. The 
panel resulted. As I use it, it forms a space 
in the center of my trims for copy introduc- 
tion as well as for feature display of goods 
being shown in the window. Irrespective 
of the merchandise being shown, a feature 
presentation of the goods is developed in 
the center unit. 

In the design of the window setting I de- 
veloped a series of stepped merchandise dis- 
players or shelves on which the goods would 
be featured. To secure the necessary win- 
dow display balance, and yet secure a dis- 
play which would not be set, I developed a 
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—The window illustration of "Hickok" belts 

on the opposite page shows very clearly 

how Raney has developed a series of display, 

platforms which form the setting for the 

interesting series of displays pictured with 
this article— 


—By comparing the setting used for the 
presentation of "Hickok" belts with the dis- 
play of merchandise for “Father's Day," the 
reader will recognize the same series of 
stepped display platforms. The only change 
in the display comes in the center unit— 


—The "Straw Hat" display pictured at the 

top of this page presents still another at- 

tractive display setting which uses the same 

effects used in the "Hickok" and ‘Father's 

Day" displays. Study the geometrical method 
of merchandise placement— 


series of three steps on the right of the cen- 
ter panel which were balanced on the left by 
a series of lower steps and a tall column 
panel on which two shelf displayers were 
placed for the presentation of goods. The 
shelves on the column panel always present 
some sort of merchandise. If the window 
features accessories, the shelves also present 
accessories. If the window features cloth- 
ing or large merchandise, the shelves are 
used for smart accessory groupings. 

In the line and form of the merchandise 
displays, I always try to develop a merchan- 
dise display idea that follows the line and 
form of the window setting. You will notice 
in the three displays pictured here that this 
important display fundamental has been fol- 
lowed in every display. The belts in the belt 
display are placed in straight lines with the 
background fixtures; the shirts and ties in 
the Father’s Day window, and the straw hats 


in the Stetson window all follow the straight 
iine placement of goods suggested by the 
natural line of the window display back- 
ground. Where copy has been introduced in 
the displays the method has been to use cut- 
out letters on the window floor as well as 
cut-out copy on the center background panel. 
In several instances window cards furnished 
by the manufacturer are used in the dis- 
plays. 

The background is very flexible. The en- 
tire line of the display can be changed by 
placing the shelves that are on the left in 
the displays on the right, with the shelves 
that are on the right being used on the left. 
Several interesting displays have resulted by 
my use of the tall panel on the extreme 
right or left of a display with the shelf 
displayers following the natural line of the 
background. When such adaptations are 
made, balance is secured by cut-out copy 
or decorative treatments at the opposite end 
of the display from the large panel. 





Illustrated Catalog Features 
the Gaba Mannequins 


A beautiful, illustrated catalog has just come 
from the press to feature the complete of Per- 
sonality Mannequins by Lester Gaba. The 
catalog is issued by Palmenberg Display 
Equipment, Inc., New York City, exclusive 
distributors. 





Ernst Windows at Blatt's 
of High Standard 


S. Ernst, display manager, M. E. Blatt 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J., is doing an 
excellent display job at that store. Ernst was 
formerly with Russek’s, New York City. A 
recent window that won wide acclaim was a 
tieup with Warner Bros. feature movie, 
“Here Comes the Navy.” 
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ACTICAL 
rECciive 
ONOMICAL 
That's why 


FELT 


is the display profession’s preferred 


DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Use the brand whose quality and uniformity 
insures best results. And there are over 90 
colors carried in stock—insist on 


ACADIA BRAND 


Unexcelled for background coverings, floor 
coverings, ensemble panels, poster panels, 
cutout letters and applique effects. 


Send for Color Chart 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
Main Office and Mill 
4131 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 
42-44 East 20th St. New York City 


| MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 


Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester School 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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SpeedWay 
=-jor Motors 


Speed Reducers 


Animation . .. motors... Pumps and 
action for your displays at 


low cost. SpeedWay motors, Turntables 
“invisible” pumps and turn- 
tables plug into any light 
socket, operate without 
transformer. Singles or by 
thousands for all types of 
current. 


Write for Sheet of 
Applications 
Turntable complete 


SpeedWay Mfg. Co. with motor and 
my we p Hang $10.00 
F. O. B. Factory 
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How to Make Effective 
Window Displays 


Window display is one of the most potent 
forces in modern drug store merchandising. 
After examining close to one thousand es- 
says by druggists throughout the country on 
how they had increased sales of Johnson & 
Jchnson Red Cross products this spring, 
that is the inevitable conclusion. Whatever 
else these aggressive druggists do to stimu- 
late sales, their window displays occupy a 
central position in the merchandising motif. 
Newspaper advertising, direct mail, sugges- 
tive selling, sampling, and other promotional 
methods are subordinate to window display 
in the minds of these men (and women, too, 
for Bess Brewer, woman druggist of Okla- 
homa City who has run the store since her 
husband died nineteen years ago, was one 
of the first prize winners in the J. & J. Red 
Cross products contest). How different a 
position does the window occupy in the drug 
business today as compared to forty or fifty 
years ago, when ‘the sole object usually 
displayed was a colored show-globe! In- 
deed, the epic of the rise of modern phar- 
macy might be written in the story of the 
show window. 

A remarkable cross section of the win- 
dow display methods of the druggists of the 
country is given by the hundreds of essays 
in the contest, and the writer here attempts 
to draw out the general principles of good 
window display exhibited in these essays, 
and to present them for the consideration of 
other druggists. For convenience, the ele- 
ments of good window display can be 
grouped under four general divisions: 
(1) Theme; (2) balance; (3) harmony; 
(4) color. 

The first test of a good window display 
is the clarity of the theme, or idea, behind 
it. In these days of dash and bustle, people 
do not stop long to puzzle things out. If 
passersby do not get the idea behind a win- 
dow display at a glance, its merchandising 
value is largely lost. Habits of Americans 
are greatly changed with the advent of the 
automobile, the telephone and radio. That 
this is true can be seen from any news- 
paper. Clearly and concisely the meat of 
each story is summed up in a few words, so 
that at a glance the reader can get the idea, 
can know whether he wishes to pause to 
read the item. The newspaper really makes 
window displays of the ideas in the various 
stories in the leads over them, so that “he 
who runs may read.” How different from 
by-gone days. When Lincoln was shot the 
Chicago Tribune labelled its story, “Ter- 
rible News;” the New York Times, “Hor- 
rible Event.” The newspapers were not very 
efficient window dressers at that time; 
neither were the druggists. 

In deciding upon a window display the 
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idea is the thing. The display should be 
visualized beforehand, and the details 
worked out so that every part of the display 
will strengthen and never detract from the 
central theme. For example, one of the 
first prize winners wanted to show the idea 
that because Americans travel about much 
more than formerly, the need for first aid 
equipment is universal. Accordingly, with 
this idea in mind, he placed a miniature rail- 
road train, ship, airplane and zeppelin in 
the window, together with various first aid 
accessories. Anyone walking along the street 
was hit smack between the eyes with the 
idea behind the display. The idea of travel 
on land, sea and air was immediately asso- 
ciated with the need for first aid materials 
to care for the cuts and bruises which are 
sure to come to active people. 

There are three general types of drug store 
window displays which should here be con- 
sidered in connection with the theme. They 
are: (1) Institutional; (2) staple; (3) im- 
pulsive. 

An institutional window display is one 
where the prestige of the store is played up. 
A book containing the millionth prescrip- 
tion filled by the store is a display of this 
type. In this category might also be placed 
displays of products of ethical houses, as 
biclogicals, etc. Such displays tie up the 
general prestige of the products with the 
store. Institutional displays are chiefly used 
to develop goodwill, although they may be 
used for the stimulation of immediate sales 
merchandise. 

Most drug store windows feature staple 
merchandise—goods for which there will be 
stimulated a repeat demand. Such is to be 
expected, for most of the stock of any drug 
store consists of staples. When properly 
displayed, the turnover of very nearly any 
staple merchandise can be greatly increased. 
The window acts as a reminder. According 
to the reports of the druggists participating 
in the J. & J. contest, good window displays 
were instrumental in boosting sales of first 
aid materials 400 and 500 per cent. 


A third type of window is that in which 
impulse merchandise is displayed. Novelty 
or low price is usually the attraction. Alarm 
clocks, beads, toys, etc., are what are termed 
impulse merchandise, which the public will 
buy in a drug store only when they are dis- 
played. However, the line of demarcation 
is not sharp between impulse and staple 
goods; in fact, sales of staples can be in- 
creased by a good hard merchandising push 
in the way of window display. - 

Before leaving this subject of idea, or 
theme, of window displays, it may be well 
to point out that the ideas behind window 
displays should be tied up with current trends 


of thought in the public’s mind. A window 
display is more effective when it ties up with 
seasonal interests. Christmas, Easter, and 
the various other events of the year make 
good display tie-ups. First Aid Week makes 
“a natural” for the display of bandages and 
cther first aid equipment. A clever display 
tied up to an advertising program or a radio 
program of the manufacturer of the goods 
displayed is often good strategy. All the 
druggists whose window display methods 
were studied for this article wisely tied up 
to the spring drive of Johnson & Johnson 
Red Cross Products division. Timeliness of 
window displays is always important. 

After one has decided upon the theme of 
a window display, then comes the problem 
of balance. By this we mean the arrange- 
ment of the merchandise and the display ma- 
terial so that a balanced or symmetrical 
effect is produced. In the display of staple 
goods often the center is the focal point and 
the display and the goods are arranged in 
equal masses on either side. But this ar- 
rangement need not be always followed. 
When display cards containing sales mes- 
sages are used, the display should be ar- 
ranged so that the eye is led to them easily. 
The perspective, that is, the arranging of 
the various objects in respect to the eye, 
should have the smaller objects in front and 
the larger towards the rear. Large masses 
of goods, as pyramids, should not tower over 
other merchandise. The background and 
decorations should be seen, but not heard; 
they should not ordinarily dominate the at- 
tention, for the purpose of window displays 
is to sell goods and not for art’s sake. 

By harmony in window displays is meant 
the grouping of related objects in the display 
so that the attention of window shoppers is 
not strained. While it is true that some of 
the chain stores in prominent locations make 
window displays of impulse merchandise in 
seemingly hodge-podge manner, yet the ap- 
peal of price and novelty of such displays 
depends upon large numbers of people pass- 
ing the store. Dolls, alarm clocks and simi- 
lar merchandise is displayed in bewildering 
array. It must pay, or the chains would not 
keep it up. However, in the case of neigh- 
borhood drug stores where the trading area 
on which they draw is limited, it is gen- 
erally agreed that such display methods are 
not ordinarily the best. Thus, the location 
of a drug store has an important bearing 
upon its merchandising methods. Also the 
character of the neighborhood. It would be 
unwise to feature 15-cent cigars in a 5-cent 
neighborhood. 

Harmony in window display is inseparable 
to suggestive selling. If a display of tooth 
paste is made, dental floss and tooth brushes. 
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‘will fit in nicely. But corn plasters would 
be in harmonious. Suggestive selling can 
be done by displays as well as word of 
mouth. It is easy to lead a customer’s mind 
from one product to others with associated 
uses. Such merchandising takes advantage 
of a simple fundamental of psychology—the 
association of ideas. Several years ago a 
playlet was staged at a sales convention of 
one of the chain stores. The scene was a 
drug store. A woman came in and asked 
for a 10-cent nipple. By suggesting products 
of associated use, the clerk sold the woman 
a 50-cent nursing bottle, baby powder, lime 
water, a doll for the baby to play with, a 
camera to take pictures of the baby, and a 
vacuum bottle to keep the baby’s milk in. 
The drug clerk in the playlet ultimately 
jumped the 10-cent purchase up $24.17. Of 
course, that incident of suggestive selling 
was highly exaggerated, but the principle 
of suggestive selling in window display is 
important to druggists who want to get the 
most out of their windows. 

The colors used in window displays have 
an important bearing upon their attractive- 
ness, and hence effectiveness. Of course, one 
cannot control the color of packaged mer- 
chandise, but since most manufacturers now 
have a keen appreciation of the display value 
of their packages, one need have little fear 
on that score. But the trouble comes in 
selecting backgrounds for displays. Gen- 
erally, the display material should be more 
subdued in color than the merchandise dis- 
played. The lettering on display cards 
should be in a legible color. Yellow, al- 
though rated as one of the most pleasing 
colors, is usually difficult to read. Exces- 
sive use of colored crepe paper should be 
avoided, for it distracts the eye. 

A good rule to remember as far as color 
goes is to have those things desired to be 
emphasized in stronger color tones than 
those which are less important. Brilliant 
colors do not in themselves make arresting 
effects. Some very remarkable window dis- 
plays have been made in black and white. 

In planning a window display it is well 
to remember that the prospective users of 
products are ultimately interested in what 
the goods will accomplish. Thus, a display 
of toiletries may well have the picture of a 
beautiful women, intimating that the mer- 
chandise is conducive to beauty. A man is 
not particularly interested in what a shav- 
ing cream is made of; he is interested in a 
clean, smooth shave. Whenever possible, 
picture the results desired by the public— 
conditions of beauty, health or comfort. This 
sets up a definite mental image in the mind 
of the onlooker and is very effective. 


Men's Wear Demonstration 
Features Spokane Meeting 

The meeting of the Spokane Display Men’s 
Association, July 12, at the Coeur d’ Alene 
hotel, was an exceptionally fine one and at- 
tracted an attendance of thirty-five, in spite of 
the warm weather and vacation absentees. The 
club is making its meetings more and more 
interesting and that is the stimulus that brings 
out a large attendance. 

Vic Linden, president, was appointed to rep- 
resent the association on the Fall Festival 
committee of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
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merce, this representation having been re- 
quested so that greater display cooperation 
would be assured for this city-wide event. 

The feature of the evening was a men’s 
wear demonstration by C. H. Fogelquist. 
This proved very interesting and led to a 
very informative discussion of the display 
problems and technique relating to this type 
of merchandise. 

H. D. Birkmire, Syracuse, N. Y., and Alex- 
ander Young, San Jose, Calif., were welcome 
visitors. Birkmire is an expert form refin- 
isher and Young is one of the leading display- 
men in his city. The club invites all visiting 
displaymen to attend its club meetings or to 
contact its officers—J. R. A. deJung, secre- 
tary. 





Penny-Power Display New 
Electric Exhibit 

Penny-Power in the kilowatt hour is in- 
terestingly displayed in the exhibit of the 
electric light and power industry at Chi- 
cago’s World’s Fair. The display consists 
of two large clocks representing a twenty- 
four hour day. There are electric symbols 
extending out from each hour to the large 
pennies which have glass fronts. 

There is a thin coat of copper paint over 
the inner surface of the outside glass. A 
picture of the appliance that is used most 
that time of the day is held close to the 
painted surface by another glass, so that 
when a light flashes on, you can see the 
appliance and the number of hours or min- 
utes that it can be operated for 1 cent. The 
words “One Cent” are sand-blasted in the 
outer glass and are always visible. 

The electric symbols surrounding each 
clock constantly flash off and on, starting 
at 1:00 a. m., as shown at the left, and at 
1:00 p. m., on the right-hand clock. The 
pennies light up individually, starting at 1:00 
a. m. and 1:00 p. m. and stay lit until the 
electric symbols surrounding each clock 
make a complete cycle, which is once every 
four seconds. After all the pennies have lit 
up individually, they all become illuminated 
and remain lighted while the electric sym- 
bols make two complete cycles and then start 
back on the individual iighting cycle again. 
The flasher that operates this display is in- 
stalled in a plate glass case between the two 
large circles so visitors can actually see how 
it operates. 

On each clock, one appliance is constantly 
illuminated by the electric symbols flashed 
around the dial. Then the next electric ap- 
pliance becomes illuminated while the sym- 
bols make another entire cycle around the 
dial. After all the appliances have been 
shown individually, they all light up for 
eight seconds and then start back on the 
individual lighting cycle. 

This display is being booked for exhibi- 
tion purposes by the public utility companies 
and other institutions and will no doubt be 
exhibited for some time after the fair. 





Heidelberg Accepts Position 
With Kaufman-Straus 

Fred Heidelberg, formerly display director 
for McCreery & Co., New York City, is now 
display manager for the Kaufman Straus 
Company, Louisville, Ky. He succeeds Charles 
A. Merrill. 
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All-Purpose Tacker 
for Display Men 


D'SPLAYS—backgrounds—covering 

sign frames—poster tacking—are 
only a few of the many jobs display 
men are doing FASTER, BETTER 
with Kling-Tite Automatic Tackers. 


Stop dangerous tack spitting! Speed 
up your display work with the all- 
purpose Kling-Tite 
Tacker — conven- 
iently operated 
with one hand. 





Important! Kling- 
Tite Machines use 
only Kling - Tite 
flat-surface, 
wedge-point, rust- 
proof staples. 








Request folder! 











5039 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mouldings 


The Sign of Quality By 


Chrome Metal Mouldings SQUiay 

are in universal demand for 

window decoration and displays, signs, show- 

cards, etc., as well as for modernistic interior 

decoration. Ask for samples of our new types with 
INVISIBLE FASTENERS 

No nails show through to mar the finish when 

attached. This is a tremendous step ahead in 

display mouldings which every displayman will 

appreciate. 


The €. Spiro Mig. Co., Dobbs Ferry, WN. Y. 
Manufacturers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 
Salesmen: Some good territories still open. 
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A Strong Foundation 
to Build On 


That group of enthusiastic displaymen who 
attended the Chicago convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Displaymen is as fine 
a body of the profession on which to build 
the kind of national display organization as 
can be desired. Naturally it represents only 
a smal] minority of the thousands who follow 
display as a profession and from which their 
entire l’'velihood must be obtained. But what 
it lacks in numbers, it surpasses in sincerity 
of purpose and the will to forge ahead. 


It is, of course, unfortunate that much 
larger groups can not be gathered together 
at such conferences of the profession, for then 
it would be but a simple task to definitely 
establish the worth and need of the I. A. D. M. 


The hindrance to more rapid enlargement 
of the roster of the association and scope of 
activities has been the problem of adequate 
funds. If displaymen could only realize that 
cooperative promotional work is costly, that 
printing muct be paid for, that postage exacts 
a heavy toll, that clerical assistance must be 
provided, in addition to which must be in- 
cluded the routine office expenses. Fortunate 
it is that to date the work has been carried 
on solely by the sacrifices and unselfish devo- 
tion of men whose determination has been a 
remarkable feature of the record since the 
reorganization meeting last October. 

The display profession can not expect the 
work to continue unless adequate funds are 
provided and each displayman is asked only 
to enroll as a member at a nominal member- 
ship fee. Before you decide that dues are too 
high, just sit down with pencil and paper and 
figure it out. You will be surprised yourself 


at the conclusion you will reach. 
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Installation Stability 
an Advertising Need 

The writer had an unusual opportunity to 
observe the workings and progress of the dis- 
play installation business under its code of 
fair competition. The situation was observed 
only with one consideration—the benefits to 
installation of advertising displays as an in- 
creasingly valuable advertising medium. 

That much good resulted in the few months 
that the trade practice sections of the code 
were in force, hardly needs supporting facts. 
If ever there was real protection for the ad- 
vertiser in the use of installed window dis- 
plays, it was provided by that code. 

In spite of greatly increased wages to trim- 
mers, the price increase to advertisers amount- 
ed to 25 cents per display where the adver- 
tiser had been paying a fair price prior 
thereto. It is to the credit of the advertisers 
as a group that they willingly met this in- 
crease, knowing full well that it was just and 
fair. 

However, there were exceptions, and ef- 
forts were made in some instances by adver- 
tisers to break down this most constructive 
opportunity for the development of the in- 
stallation business on a basis that would 
result in an assured service that could only 
bring better results for the user. 

With the executive order cancelling the 
trade practice sections of the code, in spite 
of the fact that the code wages were still 
compulsory, the old competitive situation re- 
turned, which meant that chiseling again be- 
came in vogue in either wages or quality of 
service. 

The leaders of the installation were can- 
vassed and asked these three questions: 

1. Did the installation code, while in effect, 
improve the competitive price situation, and 
did indications point to continued price im- 
provement ? 

2. Since the suspension of the trade prac- 
tice sections of the code, making it ineffective, 
has there been a breakdown of the price struc- 
ture, and what is the outlook for the installa- 
tion business under uncontrolled competition? 

3. Do you believe that local or regional 
codes can be put into effect with 85 per cent 
of the members of the trade agreeing thereto, 
which is required under the local code regu- 
lations ? 

Here is a typical reply: 

“1. Unquestionably the display installation 
code for the short while that it was in effect 
improved conditions considerably. Had it 
been left as it was, in due time there is no 
question that business conditions and the com- 
petitive situation would have shown continued 
improvement. 

“2. Since the suspension of trade practices 
from the display code we hear a great deal 
pertaining to price cutting. In certain locali- 
ties the situation is very bad. In large cities 
where most of the display installation com- 
panies are organized, some effort is being 
made to observe the trade practices even 
though officially discontinued, so as to keep 
the price at a level to avoid loss. However, 
we find the small, independent, fly-by-night 
units will not cooperate and those are the ones 
that endanger the orders for window display 
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installation by quoting ridiculously low prices 
which the customer anticipates the organized 
display installation companies to meet. 

“3. I have not much faith in being able to 
organize 85 per cent of employers in this 
trade in any one area which will agree to a 
code of ethics or fair trade practices. You 
will find that those that would agree to a 
code are really those that employ labor, but 
the individuals who wait like a hawk to 
pounce on any order in sight by quoting low 
prices will employ trimmers by paying them 
below the code wage after an order is given 
them. They will not under any circumstances 
cooperate with any kind of a set-up. 


“It is impossible to do anything with them 
because they do not use the blue eagle; there- 
fore, if they are reported that they are not 
paying the code wage, they ignore the call 
of the NRA local compliance agency, which 
is helpless because those individuals do not 
use the blue eagle. The advertiser is not 
interested as long as he is buying window dis- 
play installation cheap. However, those buy- 
ers are in the minority, belonging to the cali- 
bre of buyer which is called ‘chiseler.’ Those 
buyers use the prices quoted by these outfits 
who will not cooperate in trying to reduce the 
prices which prevail among the organized dis- 
play companies.” 


Practically without exception the replies 
were similar. They indicated that the code 
had brought about order in the trade, had 
resulted in slightly increased prices, had in- 
duced more general local cooperation and had 
insured for labor an adequate, livable wage. 

And from all of this could ccme only better 
service for the advertiser, more dependability 
and finally rapid progress for display installa- 
tion as an effective national advertising me- 
dium. 

To let conditions revert to those that pre- 
vailed prior to the code, where irresponsible 
organizations and unemployed crepe paper 
trimmers approached advertisers with ridicu- 
lously low quotations, is to bring disaster to 
the established service companies and lead to 
the destruction of the installed display as a 
dependable, effective and productive adver- 
tising medium deserving an adequate share of 
every national] display budget. 


A little foresight now will forestall a re- 
morseful tomorrow. 





National Display Contest 
For Cinderella Dresses 

A first prize of $50 and a second prize of 
$25 are being offered for the best “back to 
school” display of Cinderella dresses made of 
Sanforized-Shrunk fabrics. Windows must 
appear in August or September and photo- 
graph of the window submitted by October 5 
to the Window Display Contest Department, 
Rosenau Brothers, Twenty-fifth and West- 
moreland streets, Philadelphia. The judges 
will be Emile Schmidt, Gimbel Bros., Phila- 
delphia. The judges will be Emile Schmidt, 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia ; H. H. Ihle, Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., New York City; Sidney 
Lightstone, merchandising counsel, New York 
City. Awards will be based on originality, 
sales value and artistic appeal. 
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ing because of the new stream-lined models. 
A block was roped off, decorated with flags, 
and lighted with 30,000 watts, which made 
it like day. Each dealer paid equal amounts 
for display space, and this took care of the 
lighting and decorating costs. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce made 
arrangements with the daily paper to put 
out a special fashion section with the front 


Yakima Spring Opening 
Great Success 


Through the efforts of the Yakima Dis- that was ever seen on the Yakima streets. 
play Club, the 1934 spring opening was far Another feature of the opening was the 
more successful than ever before. In the auto show. This was particularly interest- 





































past it had been cus- 
tomary for one or two 
of the larger stores 
to announce the date 
and then let every 
merchant interested 
carry on in his par- 
ticular way. As a 
result, perhaps ten or 








twelve firms dealing 
in fashion apparel 









would participate. 
This spring there 
were over seventy- 
five merchants, and 
practically every one 
veiled his windows. 

The display club 
made the complete 
plans, and then pre- 
sented them to the 
Yakima Junior 
Chamber of Commerce—a live-wire group 
of up-and-coming young business men. 

It was necessary to raise a considerable 
amount of money to promote this event in 
a way which would bring crowds into 
Yakima. A window contest for the public 
(not the displaymen) was arranged, with 
$100 in cash awards. In the opening ad 
which announced the program, there was a 
listing of over seventy-five Yakima firms 
participating. It stated that in the windows 
of these stores, they would find certain arti- 
cles that would be recognized by fifteen 
meager descriptions in the ad. This contest 
was wonderfully successful. It assured each 
merchant that his windows would be seen-— 
regardless if he were a grocer, a hardware 
dealer, a candy maker, or one featuring 
fashion apparel. Through this contest, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was able to 
go out and raise $600, which it used to ad- 
vertise the event and put on the special fea- 
tures, which brought the largest crowd 





page in color. Here, all of the merchants 
ran their opening ads, and according to the 
size of their ad, they received publicity 
about their business. This, combined with 
all the advertising concerning the window 
contest, the special features made a very ef- 
fective publicity program. 

At 7:30 o’clock on the evening of the open- 
ing, an airplane flew over the business dis- 
trict, and put on an aerial fireworks display. 
At 8:00 o’clock the fire siren sounded. This 
was a signal to unveil the windows. From 
that time until late into the night, the streets 
were packed with people, and every mer- 
chant was more than pleased. 

The success of this show was organization. 
With just a little more effort than had been 
made in the past, there was a crowd esti- 
mated at between 12,000 and 15,000. Never 
had an opening been anywhere near so well 
attended—thanks to the efforts of the Yakima 

Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

t Plans are already 

s under way for the 
4 fall opening. It will 
be presented on a 
larger scale, and its 
success is assured be- 
cauuse it is now or- 
ganized and the mer- 
chants sold because 
of the success of the 
spring show. 












—Three displays by G. 
E. Williams, Barnes- 
Woodin Co., Yakima, 
which contributed to 
the success of the 
spring opening spon- 
sored by the Yakima 
Display Club— 
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SUCCESS OF CONVENTION INSURES 
STRONG DISPLAY BODY 


[Continued from page 17] 
local club bulletins, citing what had been ac- 
complished in his city with what was probably 
the best bulletin of its kind issued anywhere. 
It was decided to encourage this among local 
clubs, several of whom had already adopted 
the idea, including Shreveport, La., Pacific 
Association of Display Men, Gary, Ind., etc. 
Sid Goldberg, Irwin’s & Kline’s, Cincinnati, 
presented for adoption the code of ethics pre- 
pared by Howard Williams, Cincinnati, and 
upon motion it was decided to have a com- 
mittee of five appointed by the president to 
study and revise the suggested code and then 
submit to membership for approval by mail. 

The nomination and election of officers was 
then proceeded with and after being duly nom- 
inated the convention ordered the unanimous 
vote cast for the following. George W. Wes- 
terman, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
Jackson, Mich., president; Howard Williams, 
Williams Display Service, Cincinnati, vice- 
president; Frank G. Bingham, Ackemann 
Bros., Elgin, Ill., treasurer, each of whom 
pledged their faithful devotion to the further 
upbuilding of the association. A rising vote 
of thanks was then tendered George W. Wes- 
terman and J. Duncan Williams for the re- 
markable work accomplished since the emer- 
gency meeting held last October. Westerman 
then appointed J. Duncan Williams executive 
secretary. And thus was completed a most 
remarkable convention with the assurance 
that the work so well begun will continue. 

The executive committee in special session 
considered the invitation for the 1935 con- 
vention from St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, representatives of those cities being 
present and after a most spirited contest for 
the honor the 1935 convention was awarded 
to St. Louis, it being felt that this would 
break down existing prejudices and lead to 
an expanded membership. 

On Wednesday evening the annual ban- 
quet was held at the Canadian Club at the 
World’s Fair with a large attendance, where 
a most fitting comradeship prevailed and 
where new and old acquaintanceships were 
cemented. 

The outstanding feature of the convention 
was the great interest in the final business 
session of the convention, participated in 
widely by the delegates, marking a historical 
landmark in display association history and 
forcefully demonstrating the new spirit and 
sincerity of purpose that today dominates the 
profession. 





Winners Photographic Contest—M. D. 
LaGee, Chairman Contest Committee 

Winner of cup for three best department 
store windows—G. H. Wagner, Golden Rule, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sweepstakes winner—W. Gilbert Brown, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Grand prize-winner for the greatest num- 
ber of points—T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe 
Company, Shreveport, La. 

Department Store Division—Class 1, E. 
H. Bates (1), G. H. Wagner (2), A. J. Roe- 
der (3), E. H. Bates (H); class 2, G. H. 
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Wagner (1), E. H. Bates (2), A. J. Roeder 
(3), I. A. Fisher (H); class 3, D. M. Tice 
(1), H. A. Fitzsimmons (2), Carl Haecker 
(3), D. M. Tice (H); class 4, A. J. Roeder 
(1), Bruce J. Alexander (2), G. A. Wagner 
(3), Everett W. Quintrell (H); class 5, G. 
H. Wagner (1), John C. Taylor (2), Carl 
Haecker (3), E. H. Bates (H); class 7, E. 
W. Quintrell (1), E. W. Quintrell (2), T. 
Willard Jones (3), T. Willard Jones (H); 
class 8, E. W. Quintrell (1), D. M. Tice 
(2), Ray W.. Parks. (3), C. H.-Shank (H):; 
class 10, A. J. Roeder (1), E. H. Bates (2), 
A. J. Roeder (3); class 11, G. H. Wagner 
(1), Carl Shank (2), D. M. Tice (3), Frank 
Bingham (H); class 12, I. A. Fisher (1), 
A. J. Reeder (2), E. H: Bates (3), I. -A. 
Fisher (H); class 13, E. H. Bates (1), E. H. 
Bates (2), A. J. Roeder (3), G. H. Wagner 
(H): class 14, E. H. Bates (1), A. J. Roeder 
(2), G. H. Wagner (3), E. W. Quintrell (H); 
class 16, G. H. Wagner (1), A. Roeder (2), 
Ray W. Parks (3), Ray W. Parks (H); class 
17, Ray W. Parks (1), Joseph Apolinsky (2), 
Bruce Alexander (3); class 18, G..H. Wag- 
ner (1); Joseph Apolinsky (2), A. J. Roeder 
(3); Ray W. Parks -CH): class 19, G. H. 
Wagner (1), Ray W. Parks (2), R. K. 
Henry (3), E. H. Bates (H); class 20, E. 
W. Quintrell (1), Carl Shank (2), E. W. 
Quintrell (3), Carl Shank (H); class 21, 
E. H. Bates (1), G. H. Wagner (2), A. J. 
Roeder (3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 22, 
G. H. Wagner (1), G. H. Wagner, (2) A. J. 
Roeder (3), Frank Bingham (H); class 23, 
Bruce Alexander (1), A. J. Roeder (2), T. 
Willard Jones (3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 
24, E. H. Bates (1), A. J. Roeder (2), T.: W. 
Jones (3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 25, Bruce 
Alexander (1), A. J. Roeder (2), A. J. Roe- 
der (3), Bruce Alexander (H); class 26, 
E. W. Quintrell (1), Bruce Alexander (2), 
Bruce Alexander (3), A. J. Roeder (H); 
class 27, G. H. Wagner (1), Carl Shank (2), 
A. J. Roeder (3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 
28, I. A. Fisher (1), T. W. Jones (2), T. W. 
Jones (3), H. A. Fitzsimmons (H); class 29, 
Carl Haecker (1), Carl Haecker (2), E. H. 
Bates (3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 31, T. W. 
Jones (1), E. H. Bates (2), E. W. Quintrell 
(3), A. J. Roeder (H); class 32, E. H. Bates 
(1); E. H.. Bates (2), Ray W. Parks (3), E. 
W. Quintrell (H); class 33, Carl Haecker 
(1), Carl Haecker (2), Carl Haecker (3); 
class 34, E. W. Quintrell (1), E. W. Quin- 
trell (2), A. J. Roeder (3), Frank Bingham 
(H): class 35, I. A. Fisher (1), I. A. Fisher 
(2), I. A. Fisher (3), E. W. Quintrell (H). 


Public Utilities, Electrical Division—Class 
1, Del. Ford (1), Del. Ford (2), W. E. 
Parnum (3), Del Ford (H); class 2, I. A. 
Fisher (1), Del. Ford (2), W. E. Parnum 
(3), Del. Ford (H); class 3, Del. Ford (1), 
W. Gilbert Brown (2), W. G. Brown (3), 
W. E. Parnum (H); class 4, Del. Ford (1), 
W. G. Brown (2), Del. Ford (3), W. G. 
Brown (H); class 5, W. G. Brown (1), W. 
G. Brown (2), W. G. Brown (3), Del. Ford 
(H); class 6, W. G. Brown (1), Del. Ford 
(2), W. G. Brown (3), W. G. Brown (H); 
class 7, W. G. Brown (1), W. G. Brown 
(2), W. E. Parnum (3), W. G. Brown (H) ; 
class 8, Del. Ford (1), W. G. Brown (2), 
K. V. P. Burnham (3); class 9, W. G. Brown 
(1), Del. Ford (2), W. G. Brown (3), W. 
G. Brown (H). 


(1) First prize; (2) second prize; (3) third prize; (H) honorable mention. 
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Gas Division—Class 1, Del. Ford (1), L. C. 
Heiss (2), L. C. Heiss (3), Del. Ford (H); 
class 2, L. C. Heiss (1), L. C. Heiss (2), 
L. C. Heiss (3), L. C. Heiss (H); class 3, 
L. C. Heiss (1), Del. Ford (2), L. C. Heiss 
(3), Del. Ford (H); class 4, L. C. Heiss (1), 
L. C. Heiss (2), L. C. Heiss (3), L. C. Heiss 
CEL). 

Hardware Division—Class 1, winner H. H. 
Huckenbecker. 

Men’s Clothing and Furnishings—Class 1, 
Armond C. Raining (1), Richard Peterson 
(2), E. E. O’Donnell (3), E. E. O’Donnell 
(H); class 2, Jack Nasser (1), Jack Nasser 
(2), Richard Peterson (3); class 6, Richard 
Peterson (1), T. Willard Jones (2), T. Wil- 
lard Jones (3). 

Shces—Class 1, T. W. Jones (1), T. W. 
Jones (2), T. W. Jones (3); class 2, T. W. 
Jones (1), T. W. Jones (2), Maurice L. Solo- 
mon (3); class 3, T. W. Jones (1), T. W. 
Jones (2), T. W. Jones (3); class 4, M. D. 
LaGee (1), T. W. Jones (2), T. W. Jones 
(3); class 5, T. W. Jones (1), T. W. Jones 
(2), M. D. LaGee (3); class 7, T. W. Jones 
(1), T. W. Jones (2), T. W. Jones (3). 

Show Cards—Mr. Wardrip (1), W. Gilbert 
Brown (2), Mr. Wardrip (3), W. Gilbert 
Brown (H). 

Specialty Class—Mr. Zawacki 
Parks (2), Ray Parks (3). 
Fisher Elected Chairman 
W. A. I. Associates 

A plan to greatly improve the quality of 
display installation service rendered by the 
associates of Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, was presented to the associates 
at their annual convention held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, August 13-14. The plan 
will enable advertisers to kuy window service 
one the basis of knowledge of location and 
circulation and will eliminate the necessity 
for window checkup by advertisers. In other 
words, for the first time window service can 
be bought by the advertiser on a basis com- 
parable to outdoor advertising. The plan 
marks a distinct step forward in the deve!- 
opment of window display advertising and 
complete announcement will be released 
shortly by the company. The plan has been 
tried out for several months in a number of 
important trade markets and will be put in 
cperation nationally as soon as the necessary 
details can be completed. 

The convention was attended by nearly 
forty associates from every section of the 
country and the sessions were conducted un- 
der the direction of Melvin H. Myers, Louis- 
ville Display Service, Louisville, Ky., chair- 
man of the Cooperative committee. Sol 
Fisher, Fisher Display Service. Chicago, in 
his usual able manner arranged the conven- 
tion program. The sessions lasted two days 
throughout which there were discussed vari- 
ous window display problems, with consider- 
able benefit to all present. F. L. Wertz, presi- 
dent, Window Advertising, Inc., complimented 
the associates for the excellent cooperation 
given throughout the year and for the success- 
ful manner in which all contracts had been 
executed. He was optimistic of the immedi- 
ate business outlook and pointed out the many 
opportunities for increased volume. 


(1), Ray 
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SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING PAPER 
AND DISPLAY MA- 
TERIAL JOBBERS 


* 






iy 

he true versatility of Traton, Velton and Flexton 
can be appreciated only after you have worked with 
them. Their array of fifteen brilliant colors . . . their 
large sheet width . . . their easy tailoring ... all com- 
bine to make them the popular display materials they 
are today. « « Both Traton and Flexton score and fold 
easily without tearing or breaking. Both possess great 
strength and are highly recommended for back- 
grounds, merchandise pedestals, triangles, round col- 
umns, half-rounds, and other similar units. Welton is 
especially desirable for showcase shelving and window 


7 * * * * * i flooring .. . and for covering present fixtures without 


paste, you simply can't beat it. Sample book free. 


UNUSUAL <F€CTS 
ave €ASY WITH... 


eee t 


material jobber to whom your inquiry will be referred. Dimen- 


sions: center screen (Traton) 42” wide x 48’’ high; accordian > 
pleated wings (Flexton) can be condensed from 3 ft. to 18”; A A 
pedestals (Traton) two each 12’, 8’’ and #’’ high; discs 10’’ a Es \ @ N 


dia.; entire display condenses from 8 ft. to 5 ft. Ideal for small 


windows and ledges. No wood frame necessary. Shipped flat. ab a % PLAY RA ATE iz i A as 


% UNIQUE MATERIALS FOR UNIQUE PURPOSES NOT IN COMPETITION WITH OTHER MATERIALS *& 








pprrerers> 
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A Display Buyer Talking 
to Himeseltf 


By WM. C. KIRBY 
Bayside, N. Y. 


(The scene takes place in the office of an 
advertising manager of a large national ad- 
vertiser, He is about to make a window 
display presentation consisting of five differ- 
ent colored sketches to a meeting of ex- 
cutives, sales department managers and other 
sub-executives. ) 

“Well there it is. After three months of 
rejecting, changing, headaches, sound rea- 
soning and flights of fancy into the realms of 
“new angles” or fresh viewpoints”—there it 
is! The whole blankety mess. They pre- 
sent arguments on the product from every 
conceivable angle. From the old-reliable 
pretty girl leering at the package to a baby 
delightedly swallowing it whole to prove its 
absolute purity. 

Well, I wonder what the gods of chance 
hold in store for me today? Maybe by 
playing down the display I think we should 
buy—one that has the elements of a suc- 
cesstul window display and presents the 
sales story simply, dramatically and convinc- 
ingly, and flashing this display last, by that 
time they will be so exhausted from tear- 
ing the others apart that I can push it over, 
thereby getting them to pick the best dis- 
play in spite of themselves. Why in heaven’s 
name I have to go through this farcical, 
discouraging experience every time I want 
to produce a window display is one of busi- 
ness’ great mysteries. After all, it is my 
job to make such decisions, and not a group 
of men who by neither training, temperament 
or ability are equipped to make an intelligent 
decision. 

No, it’s not just a situation peculiar to 
my particular job or to the lack of my own 
ability to sell our executives on myself as 
the judge and jury in buying displays. My 
work naturally brings me in contact with 
other men holding similar positions, and the 
majority of them must go through the self- 
same initiative—killing, irritating and waste- 
ful processes that I do. 

It is part of my job—an important part. 
If I can’t design and buy displays that sell 
the most merchandise for each dollar ex- 
pended, then I should be canned, and let 
some other fellow take my place who can 
accomplish this result. But no, that isn’t 
the answer. He would have to go through 
the same mill that I do. I know my job. 
I have spent years studying window display 
advertising and I know its limitations and 
potentialities. I know good design from 
bad. I know considerable about colors and 
their psychological effect on the human mind 
and emotions. I know a good selling idea 
when I see one. If our executives were not 
sure that I had such specialized training 
they never would have hired me. They 
could have hired a salesman, a bookkeeper, 
an accountant, a physician or a lawyer and 
probably had them cheaper for the job. But 
no, they wanted someone with my adver- 


tising and display experience. Now that 
they have me, I must submit a galaxy of 
highly-expensive, semi-finished display 
sketches to a group consisting of salesmen, 
doctors, dentists, accountants and even a 
Sunday school teacher before I can get one 
display through the committee and put it in 
work. A very expensive football to kick 
around a conference room. And their criti- 
cisms! If they were ever made public the 
critics would hide in sub cellars from the 
jibes and taunis from their fellow men. 

One meeting, the chairman voted strenu- 
ously against my pet display because the 
color “blue” predominated. He wanted 
“green.” After some pointed cross-examina- 
tion he finally blurted that he saw a follies 
chorus the previous night all dressed in 
green and they looked swell! Another 
thinks the product name should be at the 
base of the display and he is immediately 
downed and swarmed over by a group of 
“top namers” who all but question his sanity 
for making any such weird suggestion. An- 
other eagerly and dramatically points out 
that the girl’s left eye is a shade lighter than 
her right. I patiently explain that the paint- 
ing is an unfinished sketch. They seem so 
eager to be art critics. They pick out in- 
consequential defects in the unfinished 
sketches and ignore the whole purpose of 
the sales idea involved. The professional 
members of the committee, not to be outdone 
by their laymen associates, make ironic, 
ponderous remarks on the anatomy or teeth 
formation of the models used. 

Time fiies. These men could be at their 
desks doing the jobs they were hired for. 
The display could have been in the dealers’ 
windows. I would not be left with an over- 
whelming desire to commit pillage or as- 
sault and battery. And as Administrator 
Johnson says: “You ain’t, seen nothing yet.” 

Ye Gods, when I think of the wasted 
dollars involved! Yes, Mr. President, 
plenty wasted money. How? Just like this. 
1 can’t show that group rough pencil 
sketches on tracing paper. They would 
think I was mad. They must see the dis- 
plays as they will eventually appear in a 
store window. They are not trained to be 
able to visualize the finished display from 
a rough sketch. I'll never forget the session 
when I took up a six-inch high, well-done 
miniature colored sketch for a display, put 
it on a desk and carefully explained that the 
finished display would be forty inches high. 
Two minutes later I was put on the rack by 
the chairman for daring to attempt receiv- 
ing approval on such a tiny display for a 
dealer’s ten-foot window. 

Now if four or five lithographers are 
called in on one display each one invariably 
shows me very rough tissue sketches and 
when one idea shows promise it is devel- 
oped a bit further in color and so on until 
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the full-sized colored sketches are ready for 
the football game upstairs. Each of the 
five competitors spends an average of $400.00 
in the development and evolution of his 
display. As five lithographers are competing 
there is $2000.00 shot before I even get on 
the elevator. If only one can win who pays 
for the $1600.00 in sketches which did not 
win? The lithographer? Not by a hatfull! 
Each lithographer throws this expense into 
his promotional overhead, and you, Mr. 
President, eventually pay for it. Think of 
the saving if I were permitted to stop these 
fellows at the rough pencil stage and say 
to one, “Here is the best idea. Let us de- 
velop it and I’ll buy the art work and get 
the printing.” 

Well, maybe now that every executive is 
up in arms over every form of waste, the 
time is here when my song of hate will 
reach listening ears and my president will 
say, “Go ahead, you designed the display. 
Decide which is best; buy it, and if it 
doesn’t click look for another job.” 

So I hied me to the fateful elevator, to 
the more fateful conference room to face 
this group of men. Swell fellows all, who 
are the best that can be had on their par- 
ticular job, but who are transformed into 
veritable monsters of destruction when they 
get but a sniff of a display sketch. 





Hamburger Wins Cruise 
To Caribbean Sea 

Moie M. Hamburger, formerly display 
manager of Hill’s Dry Goods Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, won the national show 
card and window display contest sponsored 
by the Fruit Dispatch Company of America. 
The first prize consists of a seventeen-day 
all-expense cruise for two to the Caribbean 
sea and the West Indies. The trip may be 
taken at any time before December 1. The 
window was installed for the Gervich Gro- 
cery at Marshalltown. 

Hamburger also won first in the live model 
draping contest held in Des Moines recently 
at the Iowa-Nebraska Display Men’s con- 
vention. Many will remember this is his 
second victory in this work, the first of which 
was held two years ago at the Iowa Display 
Men’s convention in Des Moines. 

At the I. A. D. M. convention he is sched- 
uled for the live model draping contest. At 
present he is living in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
conducting the Hamburger Display Service. 

As former secretary of the Des Moines 
Display Club, Hamburger’s reports on Des 
Moines windows and club activities appeared 
in DISPLAY WORLD. He plans to visit 
friends in Davenport and Des Moines before 
sailing from New Orleans this summer. 


Beason Now With 
Bacon Store 

E. C. Beason, formerly display manager 
for Herman Straus & Sons Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has accepted a similar position with 
J. Bacon & Sons of the same city. 








Zerbo Art Director 
For Brett Litho 

V. J. Zerbo, Jr., recently with Rusling 
Wood Company, has been appointed art direc- 
tor for Brett Lithographing Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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Join national reception committee 
for Windowphanie valances— 


The list is getting bigger every day. Window display men are finding that 
Windowphanie valances give satisfaction from every angle—attractive, 
variety of designs, economical, easy to apply, no dust, and no breakage. 


There is a pattern just suited to your store. 


11 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for catalogue and 


MALZ 


POSITION WANTED 
Combination window trimmer, cardwriter and 
advertising man desires position where he can 
prove his ability. Experience in crepe paper 
displays. Age 22. Will go anywhere. 
ROBERT EVERSMAN 
New Knoxville, Ohio 








COMBINATION WINDOW TRIMMER AND 
ADVERTISING MAN for a specialty shop in a 
mid-west city of 100,000 population. Only one 
thoroughly experienced in this work would be 
considered. State fully past experience, where 
employed, exactly in what capacities, salary ex- 
pected. age, and whether married or single. 
Address “P. C.,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 














AGENTS WANTED 


Popular display creation for blouses, dresses, 
etc. Inexpensive. Sells on sight to department 
stores. Excellent proposition. 

SILHOUETTE FORM COMPANY 
144 W. 37th Street New York City 


POSITION WANTED 
As display manager; 34 years of age; college 
education; graduate New York School of Dis- 
play. Executive ability; experience in layouts; 
create and construct my own backgrounds and 
interior displays. Address 


ALEXANDER A. GATTO 
139 254 Street Rosedale, L. I. 


POSITION WANTED 


Display and advertising manager; 12 years’ ex- 
perience in department and chain stores; age 32; 
capable of handling all lines of merchandise. 
Best references; available at once. 


J. W. FORBES 
534 S. Denver Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











POSITION WANTED 
Young man, 22 years of age, wishes position 
as assistant window trimmer. Single, with 
ambition to advance. Will study hard to prove 
successful. 
GEORGE MUELLER 


197 Grove St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND STA- 
ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS. 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c 
pair. $3.25 half dozen, $5.25 dozen, postpaid. An 
elastic tape band is sewed in the top. Patented 
May 20, 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by 
size shoes worn. 








J. M. WALTERS, Mfr. 
220 Seuth Benton Way Los Angeles, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 
T can make a valuable addition to your display 
staff; 3%4 years’ experience with silk screen 
process; 4 years show card and sign work; 
3 year window trimming. Steady and indus- 
trious. 

CHAS. NICHOLLS, JR. 
123(14 13th Ave. Rock Island, Ill. 














Chicago Club's Pre-Convention Rally 
Proves Big Success 

Presaging a successful convention, the 
largest crowd of displaymen ever brought 
together in Chicago gathered at the Hotel 
Sherman to properly celebrate a pre-conven- 
tion rally Monday evening, August 6. 


With Carl Haecker leading the way as 
master of ceremonies, “three-minute” talks 
were made by various club members, telling 
their ideas why attendance at the convention 
would benefit every displayman. Among the 
speakers were W. L. Stensgaard, Sol Fisher, 
Oscar Lee, Frank Bingham, Stanley Holtz, 
Wm. McCormick, M. D. Lagee and Maurice 
Radrizzi. The crowd, which overflowed the 
Crystal room, showed by their applause that 
they were heartily in accord with the views 
that were expressed. 

J. D. Williams, I. A. D. M. secretary, gave 
a most stirring talk in which he briefly 
outlined the progress of the now thoroughly 
awakened organization of display promotion 
men and stated among other things that what 
success has been obtained can be attributed 
tc the calibre of the men who are in the pro- 
fession. He urged that quibbling and petty 
fault-finding be done away with and in 
answer to some of the criticisms, he stated: 

“T have given my best and I regret noth- 
ing. It matters not who I am, but what the 
organization can be, so I ask you to con- 
tinue giving me your whole-hearted support 
and nothing can stop us from attaining our 
goal.” 

The last half of the evening was turned 
over to C. A. Stephens, Illinois Display Serv- 


ice, who, as an amateur wrestling impre- 
sario, has made himself quite renowned. He 
brought together four of the best amateurs 
in the Central West in two highly entertain- 
ing wrestling bouts, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone present, including a few 
of the Hotel Sherman employees. 

Free beer and pretzels served as refresh- 
ments and the crowd regretfully dispersed, 
avowing that it was the greatest meeting 
they had ever attended—L. J. Dwiggins, 
secretary. 





Crosley Offers Cash Prizes 
In Window Contest 

The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is now conducting a national win- 
dow display contest in which sixty-seven 
prizes are offered as follows: First prize, 
$500 cash; second prize, $250 cash; five 
prizes, Crosley Eighty A. W. Lowboy radios; 
ten prizes, Crosley 72 A. F. Lowboy radios; 
fifty prizes, Crosley Fiver Jr. radios. 

The rules for the contest are as follows: 
(1) The duration of the national window 
contest is from August 1, 1934, to September 
30, 1934; (2) only authorized Crosley.dealers 
are eligible to enter contest; (3) all displays 
will be judged on the following points: 
(a) sales results during period of contest, 
(b) effectiveness in telling the story, (c) co- 
ordination with other advertising efforts, 
(d) attractiveness, (e) visibility, (f) origi- 
nality; (4) each display must contain Cros- 
ley merchandise, and also must display plac- 
ard, sign or poster with the name Crosley; 
(5) all dealers entering contest must send 


photograph of display.to “Window Display 
Contest” care of his Crosley distributor, it 
being preferable that photographs are glossy 
prints, size 8 by 10, although this is not 
necessary as long as elements of display are 
distinct and clear, all entries agreeing that 
the photographs can be used by The Crosley 
Radio Corporation for advertising or pub- 
licity purposes; (6) as many entries as de- 
sired can be submitted at any time during 
the contest; (7) all entries must be mailed 
and postmarked no later than midnight, Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, prizes to be awarded as soon 
thereafter as judges can reach decisions; (8) 
judges are to be comprised of a committee 
of The Crosley Radio Corporation, decisions 
of judges being considered final. 

The Crosley company manufactures radios, 
electric refrigerators and air conditioning 
units. 





McCann Honored by 
Boston Club 

A testimonial dinner was given by the 
Boston Display Men’s Club at Warmuth’s 
restaurant, July 2, to Frank McCann, one of 
the organizers and active workers of the club, 
who has been promoted to the display de- 
partment of Sears Roebuck & Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago. Boston loses one 
of its progressive displaymen, but is happy 
in the thought that one of its members is 
forging ahead. McCann was presented with 
a leather hunting jacket and thanked the mem- 
bers for their assistance during his term as 
president and trustee of the club. 
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Tacoma MecCca for Display 
==(iare Writes A Diary 


(Written in retrospect, something after the 
manner, if not quite the spirit, of Elsie Dins- 
more, by a fellow named Gordon Clare, who 
for no good reason at all was appointed 
publicity director of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men.) 

September 22. 
Dear Diary: 

After kissing the dear little kiddies good- 
bye and jumping into our gasoline buggy, 
the Little Woman and I set out for the P. C. 
A. D. M. convention in Tacoma. And such 
a time as we had! (Remind me to tell you 
all about it when I feel more rested). But 
we must hurry or we'll be late for the con- 
vention. 

September 23. 
Dear Diary: 

Well, here we are in Tacoma and in our 
beautiful room at the equally beautiful! 
Hotel Winthrop, but I’m sure we _ never 
would have found our way here if it hadn’t 
been for the signs that the Tacoma display- 
men had put up on the highways leading into 
town to show us the way. 

It was fun to see how the Little Woman, 
who had thought that she wouldn’t be wel- 
come at a window trimmer’s convention (she 
still insists on calling us that in spite of all 
my arguments against it), warmed to the 
hospitality of the reception committee. It 
seemed that every Northwest displayman 
and his wife was there to welcome us. The 
Little Woman was quite overcome. But we 
must hurry away to dress for the big ban- 
quet tonight on the roof garden of the hotel. 
And so, dear Diary, good night. 

September 24, 
Monday morning 
(Or is it Monday morning?) 
Dear Diary: 

What a time we had last night, and did we 
ever have the fun. Oh! just all good clean 
fun, of course; but fun no end, and do I 
feel good—or is it something I et?? But, 
dear Diary, once again, I must hurry away 
to the Bally-hoo Breakfast in the Bally-hoo 
hotel at 9:00 (seems to be something funny 
about that, but right now I can’t figure out 
what it is).* See you later. 

September 26. 
Dear Diary: 

Here it is Wednesday and the Little 
Woman and I are on our way home, tired 
but happy. After all, I’ve been, or am, an 
Elk, an Eagle, a Bison and a Forty-fourth 
degree Knight of the Royal Order of Tack- 
Drivers—I’ve attended or been exposed to 
thousands of conventions, but this was a 
convention! Well, diary—sweet dreams un- 
til the boss wakes me up to put in the fall 
opening windows. 

*Just about the time that asterisk 
happened, the publicity director of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men (why can’t they pick shorter titles 
for these outfits?) ran out of words. 
Editor’s Note:—The P. C. A. D. M. pub- 

licity director, partly because it was August 
and mostly because he was just all tired out, 


went to sleep after writing all this. In an 

interview with the editor, he stated that this 

was the big idea that he wanted to put over: 

1. That there was to be a convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men this year in Tacoma, September 23, 24 
and 25. 

2. That it would be the eleventh and big- 
gest convention of its kind ever held on the 
coast. 

3. That you wouldn’t be a good display- 
man if you missed it. 

4. And if you don’t believe it, take a look 
at the convention program. 

CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Sunday, September 23 
Noon—Registration, tour of city, golf, etc. 
Evening—7 :00 to 12:00 P. M., annual ban- 
quet. Big dinner and dance on the 
roof garden of the Winthrop hotel. 

Monday, September 24 

A. M. 

10:00—Address of welcome by Mayor Smit- 
ley. 

10 :10—Response by Charles T. Boyd, one of 
the founders of the P. C. A. D. M. 

10 :25—General announcements and appoint- 
ment of nominating committee. 

10 :35—Comedy skit by L. J. Bell, advertis- 
ing manager of Peoples’ Store. 

10 :45—Lighting demonstration and talk by 
W. K. Turner, lighting engineer, 
Seattle. 

11:15—‘“New Ideas in Process Sign Work,” 
by Jack Soderberg, Seattle Display 
and Poster Company, Seattle. 

11 :-45—Adjournment. 

Noon—Joint luncheon, Winthrop hotel. In- 
cludes P. C. A. D. M., Tacoma Ad 
Club and Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Luncheon speakers: Everett T. 
Smith, manager of Rhodes Bros., Ta- 
coma, “The Value of Display to Mer- 
chandising;’’ Herbert F. Smith, man- 
ager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Seattle, 
“The Future of Displaymen.” 

P. M. 

2:00—"What Has Happened to Display?’ 
by William Scharninghausen, display 
director of Bon Marche, Seattle. 

2 :30—“‘Modern Selling Ideas For Your Dis- 
plays,” by Jack T. Chord, editor of 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati. 

3 :00—Inspection of photographic exhibit. 

3 :30—Adjournment. Special committee 
meetings. 

Evening—Theatre party. 

Tuesday, September 25 

A. M. 

9:00—-Group “Bally-hoo Breakfast. 

10 :00—Motion pictures of World’s Fair and 
address by Bert A. Smyser, super- 
visor and installer of the “Washing- 
ton State Exhibit” at a Century of 
Progress in Chicago. 

10:45—“Forty Years of Display,” with pic- 
tures showing evolution of display, by 
Charles T. Boyd, Seattle. 

11 :30—Results of nominating committee with 
further nominations from floor. 
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11 :40—Election of officers by ballot. 

Noon—Adjournment. 

P. M. 

2 :00—Installation of new officers, who pre- 
side over the afternoon meeting. 

2:10—“Demonstration of Modern Draping,” 
by Howard Bacon, The Fisher Com- 
pany, Tacoma. 

2 :30—“‘How to Write Modern Show Cards,” 
by Edward J. Jedlick, Jedlick Sign 
Company, Tacoma. 

3 :00—“Co-ordination of Window Display 
and Advertising,” by Frederick J. Le 
Penske, executive, Fisher Company, 
Tacoma. 

3:25—Announcements and plans for 1934- 
1935 and “round table” discussion. 

3 :45—Adjournment of convention. 

The Women’s Auxiliary is lining up a full 
program so that every woman visitor in at- 
tendance may be assured of a most enjoy- 
able time. 
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Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIE-CUT FELT LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—8 Colors 
DIE-CUT CORK LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—% Inch Thick 
FELT LETTER SHOW CARD KIT 
Interchangeable Felt Letter Show Cards 
— aloe Circulars on Request 
ETTER STUDIOS - e 
338 So. Wells St. =" Same oe 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
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BOTANICAL 
325 WEST MADISON STREET 
Decorations of Character 


Send a Sketch of What’s Wanted and 
We Will Submit Samples 








W.L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 








NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
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DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 


Exhibiting at the Chicago Convention 








T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 38TH ST. 


T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 





MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 








EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithograpked Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 











THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
Rie aR Se 
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ULTRA MODERN DESIGNS 
display goods enticingly 













































Dew should not compete 
for the observer’s attention 
with the goods that you offer for 
sale. On the contrary, they should 
effectively but unobtrusively invite 
attenticn to the product shown, and 
emphasize its beauty or desirability. 

This real purpose of the modern 
displayer has been attained most 
successfully through the use of rich- 
appearing lustrous Bakelite Lamin- 
ated in combination with glistening 
silver-like metal trim. The variety 
of displayers shown here are all of 
Bakelite Laminated, and suggest the 
almost limitless possibilities of this 





















































material for designing displayers 
in keeping with the current vogue 
for the modern. 

An outstanding advantage of 
Bakelite Laminated for displayers 
is that this material retains its 
fresh new appearance indefinitely. 
When by any chance it becomes 
soiled or finger marked, its bright 
new appearance may be restored 
by wiping with a damp cloth. 

We. will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of Bakelite Materials 
for displayer service, and invite you 
to write to us for information and 


Booklets 35M and 35L. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.............43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 
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Street, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 


pymencal gn hor infinity, oF unlimited quontity i symbokzes the infirdp: 
number of present ond tvture uses of Bokelite Corporation's products. 


THE MATERIEAL OF A THOUSAND UWSES 
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